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Aotes. 


MAGYAR FOLK-TALES.* 

Who are the Magyars? According to Hun- 
gatian history—which is supported by contem- 
poraneous evidence in the shape of German 
chronicles, Greek, Arab, and Latin writers, and 
the annals of several monasteries—they are a tribe 
who some thousand years ago came into Europe, 
and, having conquered the races dwelling in the 
country which is now called Hungary, settled 
down there. When they arrived they found the 
land peopled by the ancestors of the various 
nationalities which still dwell in Hungary, such 
as the Slovaks, Bulgarians, and Roumanians, and 
sped by remnants of former nations which 

sojourned there, but of which well-nigh every 
trace but the name had vanished, ¢. g., Kazars, 
Avars, and Gepidw. The Magyars were not, how- 
ever, allowed to enjoy undisputed possession of 
their new home, which they regarded as their in- 
heritance from Attila, for soon new hordes poured 
in from Asia, amongst them being the Bysseni 
and Cumanians, followed later on by the Tartars, 
one horde under Batu Khan, in 1285 a.p., de- 
populating great parts of the country, and this 
was the reason that King Béla IV. invited immi- 
grants from Western Europe to fill up the void, 


Vadrézsdk, by Janos Kriza, 1863, 1 vol.; Népdalok 
és Mondak, by Jénos Erdélyi, 1846, 3 vols, 


and thus founded the Saxon settlements in Tran- 
sylvania, which keep their nationality distinct to 
the present day. r the Mongolians came the 
Turks, with whom an almost unceasing struggle 
was carried on until the end of last century. ee 
this period the capital, Buda, was taken seve 
times, being in one instance under Turkish rule 
for 167 years. Besides all this there were 
immigrations from Western Europe, brought in 
by the several foreign dynasties who were elected 
to the throne of Hungary after the male issue of 
Arpdd* died out, which occurred in the fourteenth 
century. Nor must it be forgotten that there was 
a continuous infiltration from the small nation- 
alities lying to the south and south-east of the 
country, and so we find Servians and Croatians 
dwelling in Hungary; then, again, Armenian, 
French, Italian, and even Spanish colonies have 
been founded in the south during the last century. 
Bearing all this in mind, and not overlooking the 
cosmopolitan contingent of Jews and Gipsies, it 
will readily be understood how many and formid- 
able are the difficulties that beset the writer who 
attempts to give an ethnographical description of 
the people dwelling in Hungary. Some of the 
above-named races have died out, others have 
amalgamated with their neighbours, still a great 
number retain their own language and customs. 
The Hungarian Home Office on this account is 
obliged to have a department called the “ Bureau 
de Traduction,” whose only business is to translate 
the Government notices into the various tongues 
that are spoken in the land. During the late trial 
of Jews at Nyiregyhaza great and almost insu 
able difficulties were caused by the numerous = 
which the witnesses used. 

Out of all this babel of 16,000,000 souls dwell- 
ing in Hungary, 6,000,000 avow themselves 
Magyars, t.e., descendants of the people who came 
in with Arpdd; they speak Magyar, which is a 
Turanian tongue; whilst the rest speak one or 
other of the Indo-European es. And now, 
having cleared the way so far, and trusting that 
the reader will understand who the Magyars are, 
I will proceed by another question, Who are 
the ancestors-of the Magyars? This is a question 
more easily asked than answered, for over the 
reply a fierce controversy rages, and on both sides 
are ranged men of knowledge and learni 

According to popular the 
are direct descendants of those Huns who, after 
their defeat near the river Netad,t went back to 


* Arpad is regarded as the founder of modern Hun- 
gary, being the son of Almos, who led the Magyars over 
the Carpathians on their way from the Ural. The thou- 
sandth anniversary of the founding of the nation is to be 
held in 1894, 

t So soon as Attila died (a.p. 453) his sons to 
quarrel over their inheritance ; then the various depen- 
dent nations rose in rebellion, and a great battle, in 
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their old home in Asia, returning to Europe about 
a.p, 884, The Székelys* claim to be the de- 
scendants of those Huns who remained in Europe 
after their great defeat, and aver that when the 
Magyars came back to Hungary they found the 
Székelys there. Krizat quotes several sayings 
of the people referring to a Székely-Magyar re- 
lationship, such as “A Székely has borne the 
Magyar”; “If there were no Székelys in the 
world, there would be no Magyars”; “There is 
the same difference between « Székely and a 
Magyar as there is between a man’s son and 
grandson,” &c. 

On the other hand, men of high authority in 
such matters, such as Budenz and Hunfalvy, dis- 
claim the Hun origin altogether, maintaining that 
both people are of Finn-Ugrian descent ; others, 
as Prof. Vambéry,t assert that they are of Turkish- 
Tartar descent. Which party is right is still un- 
settled, and so one must be content to state the 
facts, and proceed to the tales, in which many 
points and details seem to bear out one or other 
view of the origin question. 

Familiar already to many as the land of Louis 
Kossuth, I propose to consider some of the vast 
folk-lore treasures that lie imbedded amidst the 
Magyar people—treasures which, beyond some Ger- 
nfan translations,§ and one or two stories that have 
appeared in English, seem to be, so far as I know, 
entirely ignored by the world at large. Not that 
the Hungarian savants have neglected the work, for 
since Henszlman read his paper on the “ Popular 
Tales of Hungary” before the Kisfaludy Society 
in 1847 until the present time, the work has gone 
on steadily, and there are now several excellent 
collections of folk-tales and songs, notably the two 
from which the majority of the tales referred to 
hereafter are taken, viz., Erdélyi’s Folk Songs and 
Tales, in three volumes, and Kriza’s Wild Roses.|| 
But the great stumbling-block is the languaye, so 
entirely different in its construction and mode of 
expression from any of the Western tongues that 
it is well-nigh, if not quite impossible for the un- 
aided foreigner to fully grasp the exact meanings 
of the long and involved Orientalisms with which 
the tales abound. The poor benighted student 


which Ellak, Attila’s eldest son, and over 30,000 of his 

people were slain, was fought (near the river Netad), 

and the great warrior’s empire crumbled away. 

one Dwellers in Transylvania who speak a dialect of 
agyar. 

+ Unitarian minister, born 1812, died 1875, poet, 
author, and collector of folk-tales, 

1 In his Origin of the Magyars. 

§ Magyarische Sagen, Marchen, und Ersdhlungen, von 
Johann, Grafen Mailath (Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1837); 
Mdrchen der Magyaren, von Gaal ( Wien, 1822) ; and a 
translation of some of Erdélyi’s by Stier, 1850. 

|| The Hungarian Languaye Guardian ( Magyar Nyelv- 
ér) is @ magazine especially devoted to the collection of 

es, proverbs, children’s rhymes, &c, 


stumbles on amid darkness that increases at 
every step, as new dialects crop up on every 
side, till at length he stands in despair amid 
strange words that find no place in his dic- 
tionary, or surrounded by hopeless piles of 
English equivalents that seem to be 

with some villainous and ever-increasing centri- 
fugal force. The true-born Magyar would re- 
pudiate the term “ dialect,” it being his boast that 
rich and poor speak the same tongue ; so be it, but 
the shades of the language are shades indeed, 
clouds of Cimmerian darkness,* and deeply grateful 
are we to those sympathizing friends who guide 
our feeble steps from darkness into light, and in 
these days, when the lore of the people is no longer 
regarded as merely meaningless tales, unworthy of 
any consideration, we may hope that any attempt 
to open new paths, or to show the way to new 
treasures that lie waiting for the student, will be 
found of interest. 

Many features in the tales, as Prof. Vimbéry 
has pointed out, can be found in Chinese 
and other Asiatic stories, and the character- 
istics of the heroes show most distinctly that 
they have been brought from the old Asiatic 
home, modified, of course, by the surrounding 
Slavonic and other influences. The same tale, 
too, will often bear internal evidence of the dis- 
trict from which it has been collected, being full of 
snowclad mountains if from the Székely region, 
amid the mountains of Transylvania, or praising 
the beauties of the Hungarian prairies if from the 
banks of the Danube. Ever and anon we meet 
allusions to their feuds with their neighbours, 
remains of the fierce struggles that made the 
country the “cockpit of Eastern Europe”; for 
instance, very dark wine, such as that grown at 
Eger (Erlau), is called “ Turks’ blood,” and 
memories of a barbarous and savage past survive 
in the rhymes of the little children, such as in 
the lady-bird verse, where they sing :— 

“ Lady-bird, lady-bird, fly away, fly away, 

For the Turks are coming ! 

They will throw you into a well full of salt water ; 

They will then take you out and break you on @ 

wheel.” 

We constantly find, too, the Turks and Tartars 
as enemies of the Magyars ; now it is the Turkish 
Sultan, and now the “dogheaded” Tartar, who 
sends three problems to the Magyar king, threaten- 
ing to fill Hungary with as many soldiers as there 
are blades of grass in the field, and that he will 


* This paper could never have been written but for 
the generous help of my learned Hungarian friend Mr. 
L. L. Kropf, for whose unceasing kindness I desire to 
offer my warmest thanks and the fullest acknowledg- 
ment of his invaluable aid. Nor must I omit the late 


Prof. Augustus Greguss, Vice-President of the Kis 
faludy Society, who was ever ready to help an English- 
man, and whose death has taken from amongst us a true 
scholar and gentleman, 
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impale the king and seize his daughter, and lay 
waste the whole land, if answers be not at once 
sent back. In one tale an arrow comes whizzing 
through the air, shot by the “ dogheaded” Tartar 
from Tartary ; it strikes the wall of the Magyar 
king’s _ and shakes the whole town as it 
falls; On the feathers there are threats of ven- 

ce if it is not shot back again without delay. 
The terrified king summons all his court, and 
“every child born with a caul, or under a lucky 
star, or with a tooth, or with a grey lock,” to help 
him ; but all in vain, no one can do anything. But 
at length the problems are answered, and every 
catastrophe averted, by the hero of the tale—a lad 
who has been alternately coaxed and threatened 
all his life,on account of a dream he had when 
young, which he would never reveal. In the 
end it appears that he had then dreamt of all that 
was to happen, and so was able to answer the 
questions put by the enemy. Of course he slays 
the Tartar, marries the handsome Magyar princess 
amid the rejoicings of king and people, finally 
ascends the throne, and “is alive yet, if he has not 
died since.”* W. Henry Jones, 

Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 
(To be continued.) 


MS, ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 
BY A PARTICIPANT IN THE FIGHT, 
(Concluded from p. 262.) 


We were now rapidly closing with the Enemy’s line, 
and at ten minutes past noon the battle was begun by 
the Royal Sovereign opening her fire on the Enemy, 
who had for several minutes been firing upon her, and 
at twenty minutes past twelve the Royal Sovereign, with 
the Signal for close action flying, d thro’ the Enemy's 
line under the stern of a Spanish three-decker, bearing 
an Admiral’s flag, and engaged her closely to leeward ; 
she was followed by the Mars, Bellisle, and Tonnant, and 
then by Bellerophon, each passing under the stern of 
their respective opponents, and erigaging them at the 
muzzles of their Guns to leeward. It had been Captain 
Cooke’s original intention not to have fired a shot till we 
were in the act of passing through the Enemy’s line ; but 
finding that we were losing men as we approached their 
ships from the effect of their fire, and also suffering in 
our masts and rigging, he determined on opening our 
fire a few minutes sooner, from the double motive of 
giving our men employment and at the same time of 
rendering the ship a less ostensible mark to be shot at 
by covering her with smoke. At twenty minutes past 
twelve we opened our fire, and at half-past twelve we were 
engaged on both sides, passing through their line close 
under the Stern of a Spanish seventy-four, into whom, from 


* A favourite termination. In one tale, “ The Secret- 
keeping Little Boy and his Little Sword ” (Erdélyi, viii.), 
the tale opens by describing a little boy who is born 
with a scabbard on his left side ; at the same time the 
tip of a sword appears in the garden, and keeps pace 
with the growth of the scabbard. This sword had a 
peculiar habit of revolving and cutting any one who went 
near it save the little boy, and it was by the side of this 
sword that he dreamed the dream which was hereafter 
to save his country, 


the lightness of the wind being still farther lulled by the 
effect of the cannonade, we fired our carronades three 
times, and every long Gun on the larboard side at least 
twice. Luckily for us by this operation she had her 
hanging Magazine blown up and was completely beaten, 
for in hauling up to settle her business to leeward we 
saw over the smoke the Top-gallant sails of another Ship 
close under our starboard bow, which proved to be the 
French seventy-four L’Aigle, as the name on her stern 
shewed us; and although we hove all aback to avoid it, 
we could not sufficiently check our ship’s way to prevent 
our running her on board with our starboard bow on her 
larboard quarter, our fore ~~ locking with her main 
yard, which was squared. By the Captain's directions I 
went down to explain to the Officers on the main and 
lower deeks the situation of the Ship with respect to 
this new opponent, and to order them to direct their 
principal efforts against her. Having so done, as I was 
returning along the main deck I met my poor messmate 
Overton the Master carried by two men with his leg 
dreadfully shattered, and before I reached the Quarter- 
Deck ladder, having stopped to give some directions by 
the way, I was met by a Quarter Master who came to 
inform me that the Captain was very badly wounded, 
and as he believed dead. 

I went immediately on the Quarter Deck and assumed 
the command of the Ship,—this would be about a quarter 
past one o’clock,—when I found we were still entangled 
with L’Aigle, on whom we kept up a brisk fire, and also 
on our old opponent on the larboard bow the Monareca, 
who by this time was nearly silenced, tho’ her colours 
were still flying; at the same time we were receiving the 
fire of two others of the Enemy’s ships, one nearly astern 
the other on the larboard quarter. Our Quarter Deck, 
Poop, and forecastle were at this time almost cleared 
by musquetry from troops on board L’ Aigle, her poop and 
gangway completely commanding those decks, and the 
troops on board her appearing very numerous. At this 
moment I ordered all the remaining men down from the 
poop, and calling the boarders had them mustered under 
the half deck, and held them in readiness to repel any 
attempt that might be made by the enemy to board us, 
their position rendering it quite impracticable for us to 
board them in the face of such a fire of musquetry so 
advantageously situated. But whatever advantage they 
had over us on these upper decks was greatly overbalanced 
by the superiority of our fire on the lower and main 
Decks, the Aigle soon ceasing intirely to fire on us from 
her lower deck, the ports of which were lowered down 
whilst the fire from ours was vigorously maintained, the 
ports having by my orders been hauled up close against 
the side when we first fell on board her to prevent their 
being torn from their hinges when the Ships came in 
contact. While thus closely engaged and rubbing sides 
with L’Aigle, she threw many hand grenades on board us, 
both on our forecastle and gangway, and in at the ports ; 
some of these exploded and dreadfully scorched some of 
our men ; one of them I took up myself from our gang- 
way where the fuse was burning, and threw it overboard. 

One of these grenades bad been thrown in at a lower 
deck port, and in its explosion had blown off the scuttle 
of the gunner’s store-room, setting fire to the store-room 
and forcing open the door into the Magazine passage ; 
most providentially, this door was so placed with respect 
to that opening from the passage into the Magazine that 
the same blast which blew open the Store-room door, shut 
to the door of the Magazine, otherwise we must all in 
both ships inevitably have been blown up together. The 
Gunner, who was in the Store-room at the time, went 
quietly up to Lieutenant Saunders on the lower deck 
and acquainting him the store-room was on fire, requested 
a few hands with water to extinguish it; these being 
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instantly granted, he returned with them and put the 
fire out without its having been known to any person on 
board except to those employed in its extinction. 

At forty minutes past one L’Aigle hoisted her Jib and 
dropped clear of us under a tremendous raking fire from 
us as she paid off; our ship at this time was totally un- 
manageable, the main and mizen topmasts hanging over 
the side, the jib-boom, spanker-boom, and gaff shot away, 
and not a brace or bow line serviceable; we observed 
that L’Aigle was engaged by the Defi , and soon after 
two o'clock she struck. On the smoke clearing we 
observed that several of the enemy's ships had struck 
their Colours, and amongst them our first opponent the 
Monarca, of whom we took possession, We were now 
without any opponent within reach of our guns, and our 
fire quently ing, I had a message from the 
Surgeon stating that the Cock-pit was so crowded with 
wounded men that it was quite impossible for him to 
attempt some operations which were highly requisite, 
and begging I would allow him to bring some subjects 
up into the Captain's Cabin for amputation if the fire 
was not likely to be renewed for a quarter of an hour. 
I gave him the requested permission with an under- 
standing that he must be prepared to go down again if 
any of the Enemy’s Van who had not been engaged 
should approach us. It had been my unvarying rule from 
the commencement of the action to avoid speaking to 
any of my Messmates and friends who might be wounded, 
not wishing to trust my private feelings at a time when 
all my energies were called for in the discharge of my 
public duty, and on this ground I had passed poor Over- 
ton, as I have already related, without exchanging a 
word. But now my much esteemed Mesamate, Captain 
Wemyss of the Marines, whom you will remember to 
have seen at Portsmouth, came up the Quarter deck 
ladder wounded just at the moment I approached it, and 
not being able to avoid speaking to him without apparent 
unkindness, I said, “ Wemyss, my good fellow! I'm 
sorry you ‘ve been wounded, but I trust you will do well ”; 
te which he replied with the utmost cheerfalness, “Tis 
only a mere scratch, and I shall have to apologize to you 
by and by for having left the deck on so trifling an 
occasion ":—he was then entering the Cabin to have his 
right arm amputated. 

At four o’clock, observing that five ships of the Enemy's 
Van, under a French Rear-Admiral, had tacked in suc- 
cession and were making off to windward, I ordered the 
Cabin again to be cleared, and at ten minutes past four 
we opened our fire upon those five ships, the sternmost 
of which (a Spanish two-decker) was cut off and struck 
to the Minotaur ; the other four ships escaped; at seven 
minutes after five the firing ceased ; counted nineteen 
of the enemy’s line of battle ships who had struck, one 
of which (the Achille, seventy-four) took fire and blew 
up: at half- five took possession of the Spanish 
seventy-four ma, ten sail of the Enemy's line, six 
frigates and two brigs, making off to leeward towards 
Cadiz; at half-past seven we observed that the Euryalus, 
to which ship we knew Vice-Admiral Collingwood had 
shifted his flag, carried the lights, and that there were no 
lights on board the Victory, from which we were left to 
draw the melancholy inference that our Gallant, our 
beloved Chief, the incomparable Nelson, had fallen; but 
so unwilling were we to believe what we could scarcely 
bring ourselves to doubt, that I actually went on board 
the Euryalus the next morning, and breakfasted with 
Admiral Collingwood, from whom I received orders, 
without being once told, or even once asking the ques- 
tion whether Lord Nelson was slain. 

Having now brought the Action to a close, you will say 
it is high time I should bring this long-winded story to a 
close also; but I cannot and must not omit to record the 


spirited and gallant conduct of a young midshipman 
named Pearson, of about fourteen years of age, ‘tis so 
creditable to our profession and to our country. This 
youngster, the son of a Clergyman in the West of Eng- 
land, who held, I believe, the living of Queen’s Camel, 
had joined Bellerophon as his first ship just before we 
left England in the preceeding May ; he was stationed on 
the Quarter Deck, and when he saw Captain Cooke fall, 
he ran to his assistance, but ’ere he reached his Captain 
he was himself brought down by a splinter in the thigh. 
AsI was coming up to take command of the ship I met 
on the Quarter-deck ladder little Pearson in the arms of 
a Quarter Master. who was carrying him to the Surgeons 
in the Cockpit. I here made an exception to my general 
rule of sil on such ions, and said, “ Pearson, my 
boy, I’m sorry you’ve been hit, but never mind! You 
and I'll talk over this day's work fifty years hence, 
depend upon it.” He smiled and I passed on, Three days 
afterwards ten sail of the Enemy's line came out of 
Cadiz in good condition, and made a demonstration of 
attacking some of our crippled ships and prizes who had 
been driven near Cadiz in the Gale. When the Signal 
was made to prepare for battle and our drums had beat 
to quarters for the purpose, the first person that caught 
my eye on the Quarter deck was little Pearson dragging 
with difficulty one leg after the other. I said to him, 
“ Pearson, you had better go below; wounded as you are 
you ll be better there”; he answered, “I had rather 
stay at my quarters, Sir, if you please!” on which I 
replied, “‘ You had much better go down, some one will 
be running against you and do you farther mischief”; 
to this he exclaimed, the tears standing in his eyes, “ 
hope, Sir, you will not order me below, I should be 
sorry to be below at a time like this’; I instantly nid 
“Indeed I will not order vou down; and if you live 
you 'll be a second Nelson.” Poor fellow, he did live to 
be made a Lieutenant some years after, and then died 
of fever. 

In justice to the memory of my gallant friend and 
Captain Cooke, I must also add that more zeal, judge- 
ment, and gallantry could not have been displayed than 
marked his conduct from the moment we saw the Enemy 
till the close of his honourable and valuable life. At 
eleven minutes past one o’clock he received a musket 
ball in his breast and fell; to the Seamen who went to 
raise him he merely said, “ Let me lie a minute,” and 
immediately breathed his last. On the evening of the 
following day I had the painful duty of reading the 
funeral service over his body, and that of my valued 
friend Overton, as they were committed to the deep 
amidst the heartfelt regrets and unbought tears of their 
surviving shipmates. A similar sense of justice to the 
officers and crew of the Bellerophon compels me to 
record, as a proof of their steadiness and discipline, that 
in the course of the Action the ship was three times on 
fire without its ever coming to my knowledge (except in 
one instance where I put it out myself) until it came 
out in the course of conversation long after the Action 
was over. Our loss in the Bellerophon was twenty-six 
killed, and a hundred and twenty-six wounded, out of 
five hundred and forty at the commencement of 
action: and on our arrival in Gibraltar Bay I addressed 
the following official letter to Admiral Collingwood :— 

Bellerophon, Gibraltar Bay, 30t» October, 1805. 

Sir,—In consequence of the death of Captain Cook 
I feel it my duty to represent to you the highly spiri 
conduct of every officer, man, and hoy on board the 
Bellerophon in the action of the 21" Instant. The 
gallantry with which the ship was placed in Action by 
our much regretted Captain, and the animated support 
I received from every individual on board after his fall, 
left nothing to me but the honor of having 
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Seniority of Commission to the command of such men. 

I beg leave to enclose a list of such of the Petty Officers 

as have passed their examination for Lieutenants, humbly 

but earnestly recommending them to your notice and 

protection.—I have the honor to be, Sir, your very 

obedient Servant, Wa. Pryce Comsy. 
Vice-Admiral Collingwood, 


Having thus detailed to you the principal occurrences 
on board Bellerophon during the Battle of Trafalgar, I 
have now only to refer you to your brother Charles for 
an explanation of such technical terms as I have been 
compelled to introduce into the details of an exclusively 
nautical proceeding ; and hoping that my dear Children 
may feel interested in its perusal many years after the 

iod when I shall be “ gathered to my fathers ’—an 

faterest grounded, as I trust it will be, on the “fair 

fame” and unsullied reputation of their parent.—I am 

ever, my dear Anthony, your fondly affectionate Father, 
Prrog Cumsy, 


B, 
Queen’s Crescent, Haverstock Hill. 


A LETTER OF LORD BYRON. 

Under this heading (6 S. ix. 186) Mus Rus- 
ticus publishes a letter in the possession of the 
editor of the Antiquarian Magazine. Laying 
aside all spirit of emulation (however wholesome), 
I think I can equal him in interest, and tail on to 
that letter with one in my own collection, which 
seems to be (as we say in the north) “ marrows 
to it”; at all events it bears date only six days 
later, Oct. 13, 1823, and is also addressed to Dr. 
Bowring :— 

Dear Sir,—Since I wrote to you on y* 10th Inst. the 
long-desired Squadron bas arrived in y* waters of Messa- 
longhi, and intercepted two Turkish Corvettes—ditto 
transports—destroying or taking all four, except some 
of the Crews escaped on shore in Ithaca, and an un- 
armed vessel with passengers chased into a port on the 
opposite side of Cephalonia. The Greeks had fourteen 
sil, the Turks four, but the odds don’t matter, the 
Victory will make a very good puff, and be of some ad- 
vantage besides. I expect momentarily advices from 
Prince Mavrocordato, who is on board, and has (I under- 
stand) dispatches from the Legislative to me. in conse- 
= of which, after paying the Squadron (for which 

have prepared and am preparing) I shall probably join 
him at Sea or on Shore. I add the above communication 
to my letter by Col. Napier, who will inform the Com- 
mittee of everything in detail much better than I can do. 

The Mathematical, Medical, and Musical preparations 
of the Committee have arrived, and in good condition, 
abating some damage from wet, and some ditto from a 
portion of the letterpress being spilt in landing (I ought 
not to have omitted the Press, but forgot it a moment, 
excuse the same) they are pronounced excellent of their 
kind, but till we have an Engineer and a Trumpeter 
(we have Chirurgeons already) we 're “‘ pearls to swine,” 
as the Greeks are ignorant of Mathematics, and have a 

ear for our Music; the Maps, &c., I will put into 
use for them, and take care that all (with proper 
caution) are turned to the intended uses of the Com- 
mittee, but I refer you to Colonel Napier, who will tell 
you that much of your really valuable supplies should be 
reserved till proper persons arrive to adapt them to 
actual service. ieve me to be, my dear Sir, 

Yr’s ever, 
N(ozt) 


P.8.—Private, 

I have written to our friend Douglas Kinnaird on my 
own matters, desiring him to send me out all the further 
credits I can command (and I have a year’s Income, 
and the sale of a Manor besides (he tells me) before me 
for till the Greeks get their Loan, it is probable that 
shail have to stand partly Paymaster, as far as I am 
“ good upon Change,” that is to say. I pray you to re 
peat as much to him, and say that I must in the interim 
draw on Mess™ Ramsden most formidably. To say the 
truth, I do not grudge it, now the fellows have begun to 
fight again, and still more welcome shall they be, if they 
will go on, 

But they have had or are to have some four thousand 
pounds (besides some private Extraordinaries, for widows, 
orphans, refugees, and rascals of all descriptions) of 
mine, at one “swoop,” and it is to be expected the next 
will be at least as much more, and how can I refuse if 
they wil fight? and especially if I should happen ever 
to be in their company? I therefore request and require 
that you should apprize my trusty and trustworthy 
trustee and banker and Crown and Sheet Anchor, 
Douglas Kinnaird the Honourable, that he prepare all 
monies of mine, including the purchase money of Roch- 
dale Manor, and mine income for the ensuing year, A.D. 
1824, to answer and anticipate any orders or drafts of 
mine for the Good cause in good and lawful money of 
Great Britain, &c., &e., &c. May you live a thousand 
years! which is 997 longer than the Spanish Cortes 


Constitution. 
Frev. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


Macavtay on THE Law or Proportion. — 
Macaulay, in his Essays, 8vo., ed. 1850, p. 227, 
gives the following statement: “Rushton says 
that when Elizabeth came to the throne the 
Catholics were two-thirds of the nation, and the 
Protestants only one-third.” I may assume that 
the substitution of the word Rushton for Rishton 
is a mere slip of the pen, though I cannot term it 
a printer’s error, inasmuch as a number of editions 
of Macaulay’s Essays have already been published. 
If we compare this with the words of Rishton (con- 
tinuation of Sanderus, De Schismate Anglicani, 
8vo., Ingolstadt, 1588, p. 290, translated b David 
Lewis, 8vo., London, 1877, p. 265) we shall arrive 
at a diametrically opposite conclusion. The very 
converse is said by Rishton, who argues that 
one-third of the three parts (erroneously translated 
“ parties” by Mr. Lewis) was Catholic. Macaulay, 
by the employment of what I suppose it would be 
impolite to describe as more than a mere figure of 
speech, converts the sum of the numbers added in 
his mind into two-thirds. A careful reference to 
the original of Sanderus and Rishton will probably 
show how this error has been arrived at by a 
hasty glance at the index, wherein the second re- 
ference might have led a very careless reader, 
who did not take the trouble to look at the 
original reference, to arrive at some conclusion 
analogous to that which is issued to students 
of English “light and leading” as an historical 
guide. The original book of Sanderus, however, 
is accessible to many. OC. Canter Brake, 
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Remarkaste Monomentat Inscription.— 
The following epitaph occurs in the Champion of 
the East for January 12, 1830, a newspaper which 
I believe was very short-lived. Whether it really 
exists, or ever existed, on a gravestone, or whether 
it is but a piece of newspaper satire, I must leave 
to some Cumbrian reader to inform us:— 


Copy of a Remarkable Inscription on a Monument lately 
erected in Horsley-down Church, Cumberland. 


Here lieth the Bodies 
of THOMAS BOND and MARY his Wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, and charitable ; 
But, she was proud, peevish, and passionate. 
She was an affectionate wife and tender mother; 
But, her husband and child, whom she loved, 
seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting frown ; 
Whilst she received visitors whom she despised with 
an endearing smile. 
Her behaviour was discreet towards strangers ; 
But, imprudent in her family. 
Abroad, her conduct was i i by good breeding, 
But, at home, by ill temper. 
She was a professed enemy to flattery, 
and was seldom known to praise or commend ; 
But, the talents in which she principally excelled, 
were difference of opinion, and discovering flaws and 
mperfections. 
She was an admirable economist, 
and, without prodigality, 
dispensed plenty to every person in her family ; 
But, would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle, 
She sometimes made her husband happy with her good 
qualities ; 
But, much more ene miserable with her many 
ailings ; 
inasmuch, that, in thirty years’ cohabitation, 
he often lamented, that, maugre 
all her virtues, 
he had not, in the whole, enpaget two years of 
matrimonial comfort. 
At length, finding she had lost the affections of her 
husband, 
as well as the regard of her neighbours, 
family disputes having been divulged by servants, 
she died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 


aged 48 years. 
Her worn-out husband survived her four months and 
two days, 
and departed this life Nov. 28, 1768, 
in the 54th year of his age. 
William Bond, brother to the deceased, erected this stone 
AS A WEEKLY MONITOR 
to the surviving Wives of this parish, 
that they may avoid the infamy 
of having their memoirs handed down to posterity witha 
Patch-work Character. 


Snoat : Scnoor.—Prof. Skeat says in his Dic- 
tionary that shoal and school are doublets, and 
that A.-S. scdlu=(1) a school, (2) a multitude. I 
have just found an interesting and rather late proof 
of this ; see also scull (3), a variant of shoal. “([In 
Cornwall] The Pilchard is taken, who in great skuls 
swarme about the Coast” (chap. x. of “ A Prospect 
of the Most Famous Parts of the World. London. 

inted + hes F. for Wm. Humble, and are to be 
sold at 


Of. school (2), a shoal of fish, probably a cor- 
ruption of the word shoal. Linc, (Halliwell), 
Scull (1), a shoal. Generally of fishes, but Lilly 
mentions “a scul of phesants,” ed. 1632, sig. x, 
xii. (Halliwell). I suppose scull and school, in this 
sense, are only different spellings of the same word, 
W. Weaver. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 


LamsetaH Dercrers.— Lambeth degrees were 
conferred in 1883 by Dr. Benson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the following:— 

D.D. The Rev. John Troutbeck, M.A. Oxon., 
Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey, Secretary to 
the Company of Revisers of the English Version 
of the New Testament, at the special request of 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

D.D. Rev. Bransby Lewis Key, coadjutor Bishop 
of Caffraria, missionary of St. Augustine’s Mission 
in the diocese of St. John, Caffraria. 

B.D. Rev. Alfred Chiswell, late Archdeacon of 
Madagascar, in recognition of his long services as 
a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel there, and of his work in connexion 
with the translation of the Prayer Book into Mala- 


Mr. George C. Martin, Mus.Bao, 
Oxon., sub-organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Mus.Doc. Mr. Longdon Colborne, Mus.Bac, 
Cantab., Organist of Hereford Cathedral. 
M.A, Oxon. 


Literary some of your 
readers may be interested in the following parallel 
to Tennyson’s line in Locksley Hall:— 

° =: our spirits rushed together at the touching of the 
ps.” 


7d pirnpua Kal iv dype yeiAcos 
paver ovK dxpois ros GAD’ Epioaca 
ordpa, Thy dvixwv dvdye, 
A German parallel is quoted in the Atheneum of 
February 9. Denuam Rovssz. 


Sympotism.—A pretty little volume before me 
may be classified under the head of “ Symbolica” 
or that of “Emblemata.” It is entitled, “ The 
Divine Panoply; or, a Suit of Armour for the 
Soldier of Christ. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell, M.A., &. London. The 
Religious Tract Society. 1846.” 8vo. pp. 278 
I take the following description from a notice in 
the British Quarterly Review for November, 1846: 

“ This is in every respect a beautiful book, The paper, 
printing, engraving, and binding are all in a high style 
of taste and elegance. The engravings are eleven in 
number, ———_— the different portions of ancient 
armour. ach engraving is followed by historical 
notices relating to the piece of armour represented in it, 
and by sections under the title of ‘Scripture Illustra 

’ and ‘ Doctrinal Instruction.’” 


shop in Popes-head Palace. 1646”). | tion 
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I mention the book here, because, mine being a 

presentation copy, I am able, from MS. statements 

within, to supply the information, not otherwise 

given, that it was “edited by John Walker,” and 

that the engraved illustrations are from the pencil 

of “ John Gilbert.” Barzs, B.A, 
Birmingham. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Saint Gotper.—Who was St. Golder? There 
is a small common near Newlyn West, in the 
Land’s End district, called by this name. Was 
there any Cornish saint so called? There might 
be only a recapitulation of the word saint, for gol 
is Cornish for holy, and dre or der for enclosure, 4. ¢., 
holy enclosure, the holy being expressed both in 
English and Cornish (as in Castle-an-Dinas the 
castle is repeated, dinas being Cornish for castle). 
I know of St. Gudwal, Gurwall, Gulval, Guduol, 
Guidgall, Godwold; but can Golder be a variant of 
these ? W. 8. Lacu-Szyrma. 


Keerer or Sr. Swirnin’s Gare, 
CHESTER.—In the Government estimates, under 
the head of “Commutation of Annuities,” in a 
note ap the following item: “For the 
keeper of St. Swithin’s Gate, Winchester.” What 
were the duties and privileges of this - e 


Henry Norris.—Was Henry Norris, who was 
beheaded in the reign of Henry VIII. of England 
for making love to Annie Boleyn,a married man ? 
If so, what family did he have? The Norris 
family of Lancaster county, Virginia, U.S., claim 
direct descent from him through his grandsons / 
John and Henry Norris, who were patentees under 
land grant from King James of a large tract in 
Lancaster county, Virginia. I have never been able 
to verify the Norris claim. 8. Henry. 

Philadelphia. 


“Fetuine oaks.” — This seems to have been 
once a popular expression for sea-sickness. See 
Withal’s Dict., ed. 1608, p. 39, “ They call it felling 
of oakes merilie.” Cf. Cotgrave, s.v. “Chien,” 
“Tirer du foin aux chiens, to vomit, fell oakes, 
pull hay for dogs.” What is the origin of this 

merry” saying? Is it still in use in any part of 
A. L. Maruew. 

18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


Rev. Joun (on Perkins. —Is any- 
thing known of the Rev. John (or Samuel) Perkins, 
Rector of Harrington, Northampton, who died in 
1709, and was buried in the chancel of Harrington 
parish church? He was notorious in his day for 


claiming the right to marry “all comers,” and I 
have been informed ‘that 1,200 marriages were 
solemnized by him at his village church during 
his incumbency. Does Baker mention him, or is 
anything further to be gathered concerning him ? 
8S. J. Marriorr, M.A. 
Netherton Vicarage, Dudley. 


Dr. James Keira.—Can any one oblige me 
with information as to the ascendants or descen- 
dants of Dr. James Keith? He got his M.D. at 
Aberdeen in 1704; was made Licentiate of the 
College of Physicians, London, Sept. 30, 1706 ; 
was “ of the parish of St. George the Mart r”; but 
when buried there, on Nov. 4th, 1726, is described 
as from St. Margaret’s, Westminster. He names 
his books in Spanish, Polish, High and Low 
Dutch. He left three children, Elizabeth, Peter, 
and Anne. M. G. 

Burnham, Bucks, 


Votraire.— When Voltaire was in England his 
letters from France were always addressed to 
Lord Bolingbroke’s house in London, and, indeed, 
he generally lived there. What house in town 
was this? Was it that famous and still fine old house 
of the St. Johns at Battersea, that has clinging to 
it the reputed glory of having sheltered Pope when 
he wrote that great poem of aphoristic epigrams 
the Essay on Man, that has never, perhaps, in any 
language been equalled as a catena of pithy wit 
and philosophic quotability ? O. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


A Bacuetor’s Arms IMPALED WITH HIe 
QuarTerRines.—Last summer, while taking notes 
from the church of Long Stanton, St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridgeshire, I came across an instance of the above. 
The inscription records the death of Sir Thomas 
Dingley Hattor, Bart., who died unmarried 1812, 
and is surmounted by his arms, viz., Per pale, 
Azure, a chevron inter three garbs or (Hatton); 
quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, a chevron inter three 
garbs or (Hatton); 2 and 3, quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Gules, a fess inter three dolphins naiant embowed 
or; 2 and 3, Azure, an eagle displayed arg. Can 
any one furnish me with a precedent for similar 
marshalling ? artes L, 


Heten, Exten, Exeanor, &c.—1. Is the name 
that is variously spelt Helen, Helena, Ellen, Elena, 
Elyne, &c., a distinctly different name from that 
spelt Alianore, Eleanor, Eleanora, Helenor, 
Helenora, &c.? 2. If so, What is the origin of the 
second set of names? 3. When were the two 
names introduced into this country? 4. As re- 
gards Scotland, both names seem to have been of 
rare occurrence before the fifteenth century, the 
following being the earliest instances I have 
noticed: Elena Lennox (c. 1280), daughter of 
Malcolm, son of Alwyn, second Earl of Lennox. 
Lady Elyne Marr (c¢. 1300), daughter of 
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Gratney, Earl of Marr. Eleanor, fourth daughter 
of King James L, married 1468 to the Arch- 
duke Sigismund, but died s.p. Lady Eleanora 
St. Clair (c. 1480), eldest daughter of William, 
third of Orkney, and wife of Sir John 
Stewart, first Earl of Athol. Among the female 
descendants of this lady, the name, variously 
spelt, has been common and is still in use. 

5. Is the second name known to have been used 
in England before 1151, when Henry II. married 
Eleanor of Aquitaine ? Siema. 


“Suspensions on tae Dominant.”—A lady, 
a friend of mine, wishes much to obtain a volume 
of poems, entitled “ Suspensions on the Dominant. 
Privately printed, London, 1883.” This book was 
noticed in the October number of Blackwood, under 
the heading of “A New Poet.” The lady will 
be very glad to be allowed to purchase a copy, and 
will undertake to preserve most honourably the 
incognito of the author, Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N. 


Roman Carnotic Bortat - crounp.—Can any 
of your readers inform me where there was a 
burial-ground at the East-end of London in 1790, 
in which a Roman Catholic, dying in the parish 
of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, would be likely to have 
been buried ? W. M. B. 


AtexaypeR Porz. — Administration of the 
s of Alexander Pope, of Stepney, was granted 
n the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, October 5, 
1665, to Alice, his relict. The similarity of name 
between this man and the poet is curious. Can 
any of your correspondents identify him ? 
Geores W. 


Livineston Famity. — Wanted, the father of 
the Rev. Alexander Livingston, minister at 
Monyabrock (Ki beyth), Stirlingshire, in 1574, de- 
posed in 1596, and succeeded in the ministry by 

is son William, afterwards minister at Lanark. 
His grandson, the celebrated Rev. John - 
of Ancrum, says in one version of his autobiograph 
that his great-grandfather was a son of (Alexander) 
Lord Livingston, and that he fell at Pinkie 4 
1547; while in another version he describes him as 
= nearly related to the house of Callendar, add- 

ng that he was killed at Pinkie, anno 1547, “being 
of my Livingston’s regiment.” The ol 
member of the family that I can trace as having 
fallen in this battle was John, Master of Livingston, 
the eldest son of Alexander, Lord Livingston, but 
though married he left no children, and his younger 
brother William succeeded to the title at his 
father’s death in 1553; therefore he could not have 
been the father of the Rev. Alexander, as some 
modern writers make out. That he was of the 
house of oe 3 is proved by his grandson 
William armorial bearings of 
that branch of the family on his seal (see Laine’s 


Scottish Seals), but his name and identity I cannot 
trace. As the er is hag to complete 
igree, I will gladly give five pounds for 
Fn. proof of who he was. 
B. L., F.S.A.Scot, 
Walthamstow. 


Fotx-Lore oF Deatn.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents tell me if the following piece of folk- 
lore still survives, and if so, where ? 

“ Flamineo.—I do not like that he names me so 


often, 
Especially on’s death-bed : : ‘tis a sign 
I shall not live -~-* 
Webster, The White Devil ; or, Vittoria 
Corombona. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Femate Paper-Hancers.—Can any one tell 
me if the custom of women being employed re- 
gularly as painters and D pane -hangers is common 
in other parts of England or Europe besides West 
Cornwall? In the Land’s End district there are 
professional female painters and paper-hangers, 
and the trade is followed just as regularly as dress- 
making or tailoring. I do not think these women 
have a regular apprenticeship, but are taught by 
each other the art, and follow it as a business. As 
has been explained in “N. & Q.” (6 S. iii. 144, 197), 
numbers of women have been soldiers and sailors, 
and also bricklayers and grooms. I have seen 
female masons at Cracow and elsewhere. Paper- 
hanging is, however, a more feminine occupation, 
and I understand that some tradeswomen do their 
work better and cheaper than the — ote 


Mrs. Gruypy.—Can any one inform me who 

was the original “ Mrs, Grundy ” ? 
S. T. 

{The phrase “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” comes 
from Morton’s comedy Speed the Plough, first played 
Feb. 8, 1800. No such character is in the comedy, but 
references to her are frequent. Mrs, Grundy is thus 
species of Mrs. Harris, and doubts as to her ever having 
existed are pardonable. } 


Taos. Bares, F.R.S.—Can any reader furnish 
me with any particulars (including, if possible, date 
of death) of Mr. Thos. Bates, surgeon, who was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in December, 
1718? H. M. ©. 


Prarson.—Can any one tell me 
where I can see a copy of the os of arms of 
Anthony Pearson, a Justice of the Peace in West- 
moreland? He became a Quaker in 1652. 

OC. J. Hotpsworts. 


Quvavivers. — Can any one tell me what are 
quavivers? I find them mentioned in an old 
cookery book, The Modern Cook, dated 1736. ~_ 
are a kind of fish, and the instructions are: “ 


SESE 
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quavivers, gut, wash, and wipe them ; cut off the 
heads and the ends of the tails, open them, take 
out the bone, and cut them in four”; and then 
follow various ways of cooking them. O. M. 


Costume oF Miyrature.—Owning a miniature, 

bably temp. Queen Anne, of a young man 
head and shoulders) in a flowing wig, scarlet gown, 
full dark-blue hood covering chest and shoulders, 
long white ends of necktie without lace above the 
hood, I am anxious to learn what d or pro- 
fession this dress indicates, Fr N. R. 


Gorpoy Famity.—Can of your readers in- 
form me where a copy of Table of Pedigree of the 
Family of Gordon, 1056-1748, may be consulted ? 
It is a quarto book with no date; author, Dr. Wm. 
Gordon, of Harperfield. W. D.z 


Corn on Weicut.—A small brass piece has 
just been brought under my notice, the identity of 
which I should be glad to have settled. Probably 
one of your readers will be able to enlighten me 
on the matter. It was dug up in a garden at Yar- 
mouth, and appears to be a small piece of brass 
about five-eighths of an inch square and one-eighth 
of an inch thick. There is an inscription on one 
side only, as if impressed with a steel or iron die. 
The impression is circular, and contains a full- 
length figure in the centre, crowned, and holding 
an orb in the right hand and a battle-axe in the 
left. The letters x p are placed on each side of 
the figure. The reverse bears the marks of the 
impression only. I would ask, Is this a coin or a 
weight? If neither, what is it, and whose effigy 
and initials are here represented? I shall be 
pleased to send an impression in wax to any cor- 
respondent who will kindly communicate with me, 

W. H. K. Wricur, F.R.HLS., 
Editor of Western Antiquary. 
Plymouth. 


Ay Oxtp Provers.—I find the following given 
among a quantity of proverbs relating to health, 
diet, &c., in the Entertaining Magazine for 1814. 

at is its meaning? It fairly puzzles me: “ You 
should never touch your eye but with your elbow. 
Non patitur ludwm fama, fides, oculus. El mal 
del ojo curarle con el codo. Hisp.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

Ves meaning obviously is never touch your eye at all, 
and the advice is sufficiently sensible. In the Antho- 
logie ; ow, Conférences des Proverbes the same proverb 


appears as “‘A ceil ou nez malade ne touche que du 
coude” (MS. quoted by Le Roux de Lincy, i. 270). } 


Heywoop: Parr.—Information is wanted con- 
cerning Nathaniel Heywood (brother of the cele- 
brated Nonconformist Oliver Heywood), Vicar of 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, from 1656 to 1662, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Parr, of Wood, 


in Eccleston, of the family of Bp. Parr. She died 
1677. T. 


Mrs. Henry Lyncu.—Any information about 
this authoress will oblige. She wrote Lays of the 
Sea, and other Poems, in the year 1846, and was 
connected with the West Indies. Enquirer. 


Estoer Faa tHe Gipsy QuEeEn. — 
In “N. & Q.,” 6" 5S. viii. 106, Con. Fercusson 
refers to two Edinburgh papers containing de- 
scriptions of the death and burial at Yetholm of 
the above. Could he, or some other gentleman or 
lady in the neighbourhood, favour the readers of 
your valuable paper with the epitaph of this per- 
son, or of any other of the Romany tribe across the 
Border ? T. Cann Hucues. 

The Groves, Chester. 


Lycunoscore. — This is generally a small 
window in a church under a larger one, but I 
believe its use is not yet thoroughly made out. 
The late Dean Hook speaks of a paper by Mr. 
Lowe in vol. i. of the Transactions of the North- 
amptonshire, Lincolnshire, and other Architectural 
Societies, as enunciating the theory that lychno- 
scopes were ventilators (Church Dict., s.v.). The 
term itself is (like hagioscope) only of this century, 
and may have been coined on the erroneous idea 
that the windows were constructed that lepers (or 
anchorets) might behold the aitar lights. On the 
other hand, that idea may be correct. Another 
theory is that of a confessional. There is a lychno- 
scope in Addington Church, Surrey. Those who 
are in possession of Church documents would be 
best able to solve the question, perhaps, as the use 
they were originally put to would most likely cro 
up, directly or indirectly. What were they called 
before the present modern word was coined ? 

H. F. Wootryca, 

Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


Satvator Rosa.—On a friend’s shelves I find 
a folio volume, bound in green parchment, con- 
taining a large number of etchings by this master. 
For title-page is a symbolical figure pointing to a 
tablet, on which is the following :— 

“Salvator Rosa 
Has Ludentis otii 
Carolo Rubeo 
Singularis amicitie pignus. 
DDD.” 


The book is excellently preserved, there is no date 
nor pagination, and the impressions are good. Sal- 
vator Rosa was, I believe, a prolific etcher. Can 
any of your readers tell me of this book, its rarity 
and value? T. Q. Coven. 


Bodmin. 
Cartitecn, — Can any theatrical reader of 


“N. & Q.” give me a few particulars of the life 
Cartlech, an equestrian actor, who “created,” I 
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believe, the character of Mazeppa at Astley’s? 
Where can I find a detailed biography and por- 
trait ? ASTERISK. 


Executioys.—Has there been an execution at 
Execution Dock, Wapping, since 1812? I can 
find no trace of one, but have an impression that 
the last was in 1829. Nemo. 

Temple. 


Avtnors or Booxs WanTEeD.— 


Most Easie Instructions for Reading, specially 
Penned for the Good of those who are Come to Yeares. By 
8. W. A.—An ancient spelling-book of four leaves, ob- 
long 16mo., no place or date, found in a cover of a book 
with the date of 1532. Jxo. Crane Hupson. 


AvurtHors or Quotations WantTeD.— 
“ The Master bath need of the reapers, 
And, mourner, he calleth for thee,” &c. 
The lines will be found in Allibone’s Poetical Quotations, 
with an author given ; but I should add that the English 
lady to whom Allibone apparently ascribes the verses 
has disclaimed the authorship of them. Can any one 
supply the actual writer?! W. F. K. 


Replies. 


SCOTTISH REGIMENTS. 
(6 S. viii. 496 ; ix. 51, 172, 197.) 

I think F. G. must be mixing up the history 
of one of the “independent companies” with 
the Black Watch (42nd Royal Highlanders) 
when he says that the regiment was raised by his 
“ancestor the Laird of Grant, and it wears, and 
always has worn, the Grant tartan.” Six “ inde- 
pendent companies” were raised in the Highlands 
in 1729, one of which was commanded by Col. 
Grant of Ballindalloch, and as these “ independent 
companies” wore the tartans of their respective 
commanders, the one commanded by Col. Grant 
would have the Grant tartan. In 1739 the Govern- 
ment ordered four additional companies to be 
raised and constituted into a regiment—the Black 
Watch. The colonel was the Earl of Crawford, the 
lieutenant-colonel Sir Robert Munro of Fowlis, the 
major George Grant, brother of the Laird of 
Grant. 

“When the companies acted independently each com- 

mander assumed the tartan of his own clan. When em- 
bodied, no clan having a superior claim to offer a uniform 
plaid to the whole,and Lord Crawford, the colonel, being 
a Lowlander, a new pattern was assumed, which has ever 
since been known as the 42nd or Black Watch tartan, 
being distinct from all others.” 
The pipers and band wear the Stewart tartan (see 
Stewart's Sketches and History of the Scottish 
Highlands, &c., published by Fullarton & Co.,, 
Edinburgh). 

The “ letter of service” for forming the regi- 
ment was dated Oct. 25, 1739, and addressed to 
Jobo, Earl of Crawford and Lindeay, who accord- 


ingly may be said to have raised it. The regiment 
was one thousand strong, and was “ partly formed 
out of the six independent companies,” an 
“the remainder wanting to complete the above number 
to be raised in the Highlands with 
the men to be natives of that country, none other to 
be taken.” 

To complete the lists given by me (ante, p. 172), 
I now subjoin a list of the Highland Fencible 
regiments. I have followed chronological order, 
the first years named being those in which the 
regiments were raised, the second in which they 
were disbanded :— 
. Argyll Fencibles, No. 1, 1759—1763. 
. Sutherland Fencibles, No. 1, 1759—1763. 
Argyll Fencibles, No. 2, 1778—1783. 
Gordon Fencibles, 1778—1783. 
. Sutherland Fencibles, No. 2. 1779—1783. 
, Grant, or Strathspey, Fencibles, 1793—1799. 
Breadalbane Fencibles (3 battalions), 1793—1802. 
. Sutherland Fencibles, No. 3, 1793—1797. 
. Gordon Fencibles, No, 2, 1793—1799, 
10. Argyll Fencibles, No. 3, 1793—1799, 
11, Rothesay and Caithness Fencibles (2 battalions), 

1794—1802. 

12. Dumbarton Fencibles, 1794—1802. 
13. Reay, or Mackay, Fencibles, 1794—1802, 
14. Inverness-shire Fencibles, 1794—1802, 
15. Fraser Fencibles, 1794—1802. 
16. Glengarry Fencibles, 1794—1802. 
17. Caithness Legion, 1794—1802. 
18, Perthshire Fencibles, 1794—1802. 
19, Argyll Fencibles, No, 4, 1794—1802. 
20, Argyll Fencibles, No. 5, 1796—1802. 
21. Ross-shire Fencibles, 1796—1802. 
22. Lochaber Fencibles, 1799—1802. 
23, Clan-Alpine Fencibles, 1799—1802. 
24. Regiment of the Isles, or Macdonald Fencibles, 
1799—1802. 
25. Ross and Cromarty Rangers, 1799—1802, 
26. Macleod Fencibles, 1799—1802. 
From the above it will be seen that about 15,000 
men were on duty at one time. One important 
fact should be mentioned—they were volunteers, 
whereas the militia in the South were raised by 
ballot. The conduct of the men as a rule was 
most exemplary, several of the corps not having 
had a man punished during the whole period of 
their service. Joun Mackay. 

Herriesdale. 


A Lerrer or Lorp Brron (6 §, ix. 186, 
254).—I am sure that Esre will confer a favour 
on all those interested in the Byron correspondence 
by inserting the document in question.. I may safely 
affirm that, at all events up to 1865, and probably 
up to the present time, the letter dated “ Mesa- 
longhi, March 30, 1824,” has not been printed. 
The last published communication from Byron to 
Dr. Bowring bears date Dec. 26, 1823, and con- 
tains two postscripts, written presumably at the 
same time. Without wishing to impugn the 
authenticity of the document in question—the 
reputation of Este as a Byronic expert being, of 
course, an all-sufficient guarantee in its favour—I 
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should like to point out that, while Mr. Hobhouse 

It the name of that ill-fated spot Mesolonghi, 

yron, Gamba, and Prince Mavrocordato in- 
variably spelt it Missolonghi. That Estx’s letter 
may point the exception which “proves the 
rule” I cannot doubt. Esre tells us that it 
is dated March 30, 1824. Good. On that day 
the Primates of Missolonghi presented Lord 
Byron with the citizenship of their town. In all 

bability some allusion to that ceremony occurs 
in the letter, which I hope we may be privileged 
to see in the columns of “ N. & Q.” 

Now for a word to Mus Rusticus. The 
letter reprinted from the Antiquarian Maga- 
zine has already appeared in Moore's Life 
and Letters of Lord Byron. It was not 
written on Oct. 7, 1823, but on Dec, 7, 1823, 
and refers to a letter which Byron encloses from 
Mr, Millingen—who was about to join, in his 
medical capacity, the Suliotes, near Patras—re- 
questing an increase of pay. Moore seemed doubt- 
ful as to the reading of the date, “10>¢ 7, 1823,” 
and inserts the letter immediately after one dated 
December 2, and immediately before another 
dated October 10, which was a happy-go-lucky 
method of giving the reader his choice. But a 
close observer of the Byron correspondence cannot 
fora moment suppose that 10° meant the tenth 
month. In Moore’s Life we have the most posi- 
tive proof (see letter dated from Ravenna, “ 8»re 
17°, 1820,” immediately preceding one dated 
October 17, 1820, which is followed in its turn by 
another dated “ 8° 25, 1820,” and another “ gre 
4, 1820,” followed by November 5, 1820) to the 
contrary. Byron wrote the note in question at 
Cephalonia, on December 7, 1823. It may interest 
Esre to know that, so far as I have been able to 
discover them, Byron wrote four letters of a later 
date than the one in his possession. The un- 
finished one, intended for Mrs. Leigh, which 
Trelawny found in Byron’s room after the poet’s 
death, and which is supposed to have been “ the 
last of Byron’s writings,” was followed by no less 
than sixteen other letters to different people. 

Ricuarp Epecumss. 

83, Tedworth Square, S.W. 


We shall, of co be glad to print th 


Trrus Oates (6 S. viii. 408, 499; ix. 213)— 
More than one or two individuals named Samuel 
Oates lived at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; but I am inclined to think we are not yet 
iM & position to “fix” them, as the Americans say. 

(1) There was Samuel, the son of Titus and 
Anne, baptized in September, 1614. 

(2) Samuel, who was Rector of South Repps, in 
Norfolk, from 1588 to 1620, or thereabouts. He 
was chaplain to the Lord Chief Justice Hobart, 
and was the author of “ An Explanation of the 


General Epistle of St. Jude. Delivered in forty 
Sermons...... Preached in the Parish Church of 
North Walsham, in the same county, in a publike 
Lecture.” This was published in folio in 1633 by 
his son. 

(3) Samuel, who succeeded his father in one of 
his preferments, being presented to the rectory of 
Marsham, in Norfolk, in 1605, afid still holdi 
that living in 1633. 

Now it is quite certain that (2) could not have 
been the father of Liar Titus, who must have been 
born, as I have said, about 1650. 

Nor is it likely that (3) could have had the 
honour of begetting such a son, for he must have 
been upwards of seventy in 1650, though he may 
have married a young wife late in life, and he may 
have gone away from Norfolk to a better living in 
Hastiogs, and if so, the entry of the Liar’s birth 
may be found in the parish register. Samuel (2), 
to judge by his unctuous, servile, cringing style of 
writing, was quite capable of begetting such a son 
as the Liar, and if he had such a son it is no more 
than might have been expected of him. He had 
a brother Titus, who was baptized at Marsham 
Jan. 26, 1583/4, and he married Anne Dix, of 
Heavinghorn, on Nov. 3, 1608. He seems to have 
lived on at Marsham for.some years after 1635 at 
any rate, and when and where he died I cannot 
tell. 
There remains Samuel (1), whom C. G. O. seems 
inclined to identify with the Sussex parson. He 
may very well have been the father of the Liar, 
and if he was, I hope he liked it. 

My friend Mr. Fitch has refreshed my memory 
by referring me to his paper on “ Norwich Brewers’ 
Marks,” which appeared in the fifth volume of the 
Norfolk Archeological Society’s Original Papers, 
p. 313. Here it appears that one Titus Oates, 
probably the same man whom I have referred to 
before, was a brewer in Norwich in 1621. But 
this family were, it seems, possessed with the pre- 
sentiment that some day a Titus would be born to 
them whose name should become great and his 
fame world-wide, and they never ceased naming 
their boys Titus till the right one came at last. 

Avcustus 


Autonsy (6" §. ix. 207).—Lysons (Mag. Brit., 
Cumberland) records Allonby of Allonby among 
Cumberland families extinct before 1500. It 
should be noticed that there is also an Allerby, 
or Alwardby, in Cumberland, which gave name to 
a family of Allerby, likewise extinct ante 1500. 
I presume Allerdale= Alwardsdale, as Allerby= 
Alwardsby. The supposed eponymous chief 
Allan of A.’s query has a very mythical look. 
The “Allan” may be simply a water-name, like 
the various rivers Allan. A. may perhaps have 
heard of “ Allan water,” and also of Allanbank 
and Allanton, and other similar place-names in 
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Scotland. Where A. found it recorded that King 
Robert Bruce “ got his lands b ke is wife, who was 
a daughter of Alan Steward, Lord of Galloway,” 
I have not the remotest idea. When he shall have 
roved the marriage, and the existence temp. 
bert I. of an “ Alan Steward ” as Lord of Gallo- 
way, it will be time enough to discuss his hypo- 


thesis of that ’s connexion with Allonby. 
OC. H. E. Carmicnart. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


The name Allerdale doubtless means “ the dale 
of the river Aller,” another form of Iller (whence 
Illertissen in Germany), a name derived, by meta- 
thesis, from Keltic i=water. As a river name, 
Allon or Allan is from same root. 

R. 8S. Cuarnock. 

Paris. 


Source or Nursery Rayme Wantep (6" S. 


ix. 248)—Our authorities on nursery rhymes are | Esse 


Ritson and Halliwell. The former, in his Gammer 
Gurtons Garland, 1810, p. 19, prints this rhyme 
as follows :— 
“The man in the moon 
Came tumbling down, 
And ask’d his way to Norwich. 
He went by the south 
And burnt his mouth 


With supping hot pease porridge.” 
In Halliwell’s edition, no date, p. 27, the last 
line is :— 

“ With supping cold pease-porridge.” 
There is no note or suggestion ef any political | 
significance in either edition. Halliwell arranges 
the nursery rhymes in eighteen classes, placing 


this in the third, viz., “ Tales”; and as he strongly 


insists in his " preface on “the ‘ imagination- 
| nourishing’ power of the wild and fanciful lore of 
| the old nursery,” it may be inferred that he would 
| not connect it with matter of fact, and least of all 
with such as is implied in “ political satire.” 

W. E. Bucxtey, 
[A large correspondence on this subject has been received.] 


“Tae Ropryes (6 S. ix. 246).—As an Essex 
man I feel bound to say that persons living in the 
middle of the three concentric circles used, when I 
was young, to say of a silly fellow, “ He comes 
from the Rodings,” or rather from the “ Rooth- 
ings,” as that district is called locally. I have 
heard other people say of the same person that 
** he comes from the shires,” an amusing instance 
of “double-barrelled” self-conceit. Be that as it 
all the Roothings are regarded as the Beeotia of 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dovste ix. 249)—What is 
wanted will be found in Fouwr-handed Chess, b 
Capt. George Hope Verney (G. Routledge & Sons) 

Ne quip 

East Hyde. 


Govtp Famity §S. ix. 187).—Sir B. Burke 
is entirely in error, in his pedigree of Gould of 
Frampton, in making Sir Henry Gould the son 
of John Gould of Dorchester and Frome Bellet 
soon Gentry, 1879, vol. i. p. 667). The correct 
igree is subjoined. S. Barine Goutp. 

Lew Trenchard, North Devon. 


Henry Gould, of Winsham, Somerset, | 


| 
Gould, admin. =Edith Andrew Gould, Gent.,Maud Limbeare, of mar. 
eees of Winsham, s. and h. | Tair 22, 1688 (8. ‘Mary Ma). Exeter). 


Mar. 24, 1639(P.C.C.). 


Temple May 24, 1660 


Sir Henry Gould, Knt., Chief Justice King’s Bench ; ent. a. —~ FF Pro 


; named as son of Andrew in entry and in 
will of his uncle Henry; d. March 26, 1710; will pr. P.C.C, 


Crewkerne, mar. Gould, will 


pr. 1646 (P.C.C.). 


pow william. 
Davidge, Esq., Named in their father’s 
of Dorchester. will. 


Davidge Gould, 


| 
barrister of Middle= Honora Blackmore, of Buck- Fielding, 
land Gen., d. 1740 


Temple ; adm. June, 1748 (P.C.C.). Baron, Devon. > 
Willm. Gould, D.D., Thomas G., Sir Henry Gould, Chief ~~ dau. of Richard—Susan, dau. Henry Ed- 
Rector of Stapleford barrister, d. Justice Com. Pleas, d ., Walker, Archd. G., of!of ...... Fielding, mund, 
Abbot, _ a. unmar. March, 1794, aged 84; Wells; will pr. Wells. the no- 5p. 
1799, aged 80. will pr. 1794 (P.C.C.). 1707 (P00). 

El Honora Richard, Henry Wm.Gould, Sir Davidge Susan>-Christo- Jane, mar. Frances, mar. 
mar. Hon. Marga- | Earl of Gould, d.sp.; mar. Gould, Adm. pher Lucas Puls- John Payne 

Temple _retta, | Cavan, Canon Elizabeth, K.C.B., died Butson, ford, of  Tredway, 
Lutterell, first | d. 1837, of da.of Henry 1847; mar. D.D., Wells, , M.P. for 
s. of Earl wife. | aged 74. Wells, Strangways, Elizabeth, d. Bp. of They le Wells, d. 1836. 
of Cavan. da. un- ofShapwick, of Archdea- Clon- They left is 
She d. s.p. mar, Esq. con Willes. fert. sue. 


Honora Wizabeth Hester, mar. 1. Capt .A., Arch- 
Lord Kjjooursie, d. Capt. Harvey. deaeon of Clonfert. 


Woodgate ; 


Woopnovse. 


Epwarp Govtp or MansFieLp 


John Gould. af Cram tm 
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Booxs Wartep: “ Invisiste 
Wortp” anp “Tae Paantom Wortp” (6" §. 
ix. 68)—I should not expect that it would bea 
matter of much difficulty to find either of these 
works among the old bookshops. Of the former, 
a cheap reprint is before me :— 

The Certainty of the World of Spirits fully evinced. 
Baxter, &c. To which is added The Wonders 
of the Invisible World. By Cotton Mather, D.D. and 
F.R.S8., &c. With a preface by the Editor. (Pp. iii- 
xxviii.) London, Printed and Published by Joseph Smith, 
193, High Holborn, 1834, 24mo, 

Of the latter the title is :— 

The Phantom World; or the Philosophy of Spirits, 
Apparitions, &c. By Augustine Calmet. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by the Rev. Henry Christ- 
mas, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Librarian and Secretary of 
Sion Colleze, &c. In two volumes, London, Richard 
Bentley, 1850. 8vo. 

‘This book was in “remainder” twenty years ago, 
but may probably now —_ a little looking up. 
ILLiAM Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 


Prickixe ror Suerirrs §. ix. 250).— 
Simply a description of what actually took place in 
former times. The names of persons eligible being 
set out in a list, those selected were designated by 
the puncture of a pin. Shakespere and Bacon 
both allude to this custom. Whether actually 
done now, I know not, but in my father’s time the 
undergraduates attending chapel at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, were “pricked off” as they entered; 
say 1828-30. Hic er 


The fact that the Queen pricks the list of 
sheriffs with a bodkin (usually, it is understood, 
taking the first in order of the names submitted) 
was placed on record in 5 §. x. 446, under the 
heading “ Sheriffs, when they begin office.” The 
discussion was continued in xi. 58, 98, 153. 

Noman. 


Pricking here means nominating by a puncture 
or mark. On the morrow of St. Martin (Novem- 
ber 12) in every year, the judges report to the 
Privy Council the names of three fit persons in 
every county. On the morrow of the Purification 
(February 3) the names are finally determined on, 
the first on the list being generally chosen, unless 
some valid excuse has been given. The list is 
thereupon presented to the Queen for approval, 
who, at a meeting of the Privy Council, pierces the 
list with a punch opposite the name of the sheriff 
selected for each county. The counties of Cam- 
bridge and Huntingdon are exceptions to the rule, 
and possess one and the same sheriff between them. 
The sheriff for Cornwall is appointed by letters 
patent of the Prince of Wales as Duke of Corn- 
wall, and the sheriffs of the Irish counties by the 
lord lieutenant. G. F. R. B. 

Other correspondents are thanked for similar infor- 


“THE FIRST COMMONER OF THE REALM” (6% 
8. ix. 206, 236).—Allow me to point out to your 
fair correspondent that the position assigned by 
statute to the Speaker, viz., that of ranking next 
after barons (who are Lords of Parliament) does 
not give him precedence over commoners who rank 
above such barons, and therefore the Speaker is 
the first commoner in the House of Commons, but 
not the first in the realm. Cc. 8S. K. 

[Many other correspondents are thanked for replies 
to the above effect. It has been suggested that the 
Speaker is the first untitled commoner in the realm, 
courtesy titles being, of course, those indicated.] 


Broap Arrow as Mark or THE BoarpD oF 
Orpnance §. ix. 206).—The origin of this 
seems to be involved in much uncertainty. The 
following passage is taken from Mr. E. Edwards’s 
Words, Facts, and Phrases :— 

“The broad arrow used as Government mark is 
thought to have had a Celtic origin ; and the so-called 
arrow may be the ¢ or 4, the broad a of the Druids. 
This letter was typical of superiority either in rank or 
authority, dignity or holiness, and is believed also to 
have stood for king or prince.”—Wharton, Law Lexicon. 
The Rev. J. P. Smith, in his Glossary of Terms 
and Phrases, says:— 

“Tt is illegal—9 and 10 William IIT., 1698—to use, 
for private ownership, the B.A. Said by some to have 
been suggested by the three nails of the cross.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff, 

Ou. Pantine or THE Rerormers (6" §, ix. 
249).— About twenty years ago I instituted an 
inquiry in your columns about a picture similar to 
the above, then and still in my possession, and I 
will refer H. A. D. to the correspondence re- 
specting the same published in 3" 8. ii. 87, 137, 
175, 258, 313, 476. My painting is there full 
described. Its dimensions are 5 ft. 3 in. in lengt 
by 2 ft. 1}in. in width. It is on canvas, not panel, 

H. F. 

Herts. 

This painting is hanging in the dining-hall at 
Hertford College here. It is placed above the 
door by which you enter—not the best place, as 
the picture wants more light. Those trying to 
put out the light are (taking them from the left), 
(1) a priest in white ; (2) a cardinal in scarlet hat 
and cloak ; (3) the Pope in pontifical robes, and 
with the triple tiara on his head ; (4) a monk or 
friar in brown dress. The names of the Reformers 
(fifteen or sixteen in all, I think) are painted along 
the foot of the painting in groups of three, but 
when lately I was looking at the picture I could 
not read them for want of light, Given more 
light, the names are legible enough. 

Gisses Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Phere is an oil painting, answering fairly to the 
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description given by your correspondent H. A. D., 
in the hall of Hertford College, Oxford. I saw 
some time ago an engraving of it in a magazine, 
but have not yet been able to find it. 

W. Marsnatt, B.A. 

Guernsey. 

A painting exactly such as your correspondent 
describes is, or was some years ago, in the gallery 
at Park Hall, near Oswestry, Shropshire. 

Jonny Hamerton Crump. 


WILLELMvs Stor” (6" ix. 49, 254). 
—In my answer at the last reference I find I have 
fallen into two essential blunders. My correction 
should have been “ cognate with Dan. stor=big.” 


The man named “le Stur,” “of Honeton,” is hence | 18 


“the Big,” &c., instead of as given at present. 
F. T. Norris. 


Tue Seconps’ Hanp on Warcues ix. 
248).—It is asked, Who invented the seconds’ hand 
on watches? It was Sir John Floyer, M.D., born 
in Staffordshire in 1649; died at Lichfield in 1734. 
He wrote several medical books, and published a 
work entitled The Physician’s Pulse- Watch, 1707 
and 1710. See Gorton’s and other biographical 
dictionaries. Tuomas Srratron, M.D. 


A Son-prat Inscription (6 §, ix. 248) is 
what may be termed a réchauffage, possibly by a 
Cornishman, though certainly not of “ the Queen 
Anne period,” as the original lines are in Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Night ii., “On Time, Death, and 
— Line 292, on man’s supineness, is 
this :— 

“Time flies, death urges, knells call, Heaven invites.” 
And then, longo intervallo, ll. 306-7, are these :— 
** A moment we may wish 
When worlds want wealth to buy.” 
Frepk. Rove. 

Ashford, Kent. 

[Other correspondents are thanked for the same in- 
formation. ] 


Mrs. (6% ix. 248).— 
©. A. B. is welcome to the following particulars, 
which I condense from some materials prepared 
for my forthcoming book on “The Victorian Era.” 
She was born Nov. 25, 1788, in a country town in 
Staffordshire, her father, a Mr. Galton, being 
& manufacturer, and her family members of the 
Society of Friends. Soon after growing up she 
~~ the Moravian body, and married, in 1805, 

tr. Lambert Schimmelpenninck, who was pre- 
sumably of the same religious creed. She thence- 
forward lived at or near Bristol. She published 
the Theory of Beauty in 1815, and subsequently 
Memoirs of Port Royal. She died at Clifton, 
near Bristol, in August, 1856. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


A life of this lady (née Galton, of Duddeston 
Hall, Birmingham, and a relative of Mr. F. Galton) 
was issued in two volumes by Mrs. C. C. Hankin 
(Longmans & OCo., fourth edition, 1860), and re- 
issued in Philadelphia in 1865. Este. 


Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, daughter of 
Samuel Galton, was born Nov. 25, 1778; she 
married Mr. Lambert Schimmelpenninck, of 
Bristol, in 1806. She died at Bristol, Aug. 29, 
1856, A life of her, by her relative, C. O. Hankin, 
was published in 1858, James Fawn. 

Bristol. 

Life and Letters, Edited by Hankin. Fourth edit., 
Longmans, 1860. 

a of Beauty in Nature, Art, &. Longmans, 


Sacred Musings. Longmans, 1860, 

Select Memoirs of Port Royal. New edit., 3 vols. 
Longmans, 1858. 

Cates’s Biographical Dictionary contains a short 
notice. Wm. H. Peer. 


Bowtine (6 §, ix. 48, 116, 178, 257).—Mr. 
F. A. Tove is quite right in correcting my state- 
ment at the last reference but one. ‘The Cha- 
racter of a Bowling-Ally and Bowling-Green” is 
not only to be found in the Compleat Gamester 
(1680), as he says, but also in both of the pre- 
vious editions (1676 and 1674), as Mr. Tote 
would doubtless have added if he had happened 
to see them. “The Character,” is, however, as 
already pointed out by me, only a plagiarism from 
Bishop Earle’s Microcosmographie (1628), and 
treats more of the moral than the physical aspect 
of the game. JuLIAN MARSHALL. 


Perry France: Orooxep Usace: Prmuico 
(6" §. ix. 148, 253).— There are two state- 
ments as to the change in name of Petty 
France, Westminster, into York Street. Hatton, 
in the New View of London, 1708, states 
that the house of his Grace the Archbishop of 
York (Sharp, 1691-1714) was in Petty France. 
Probably the mansion was then called York House, 
and this name may have lingered long in the 
locality. Ralph Thoresby visited the archbishop 
there in 1709 (Diary, ii. 17), but in 1712 the arch- 
bishop was living in Bloomsbury Square (Diary, 
ii. 96). From this fact Cunningham was led to 
state, in his Handbook of London, 1850, 562, that 
the name of York Street was thus derived, and 
this view was adopted by Jesse in his London, 
1871, i. 185. On the other hand, the Rev. 
M. E. C. Walcott, in his Westminster, 1849, says 
that the name was changed by desire of the parish 
of St. Margaret from Petty France to York Street 
in honour of the Duke of York. In his book 
Mr. Walcott in error said son of George IL. 
but this he afterwards corrected to George ll. 
(“N. & Q.,” 284 §, xi. 377). Frederick, second 


son of George IJI., created Duke of York and 
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Albany, and Bishop of Osnaburg, bought the 
mansion in Whitehall, between the Horse Guards 
and the Treasury, about the year 1788. The house 
was rearranged and improved by Holland, and the 
duke took possession of it in 1789 (see plate in 
the Huropean Magazine for March, 1789); but 
two years later he exchanged his home for Lord 
Melbourne’s in Piccadilly, afterwards known as 
the Albany. It is presumably about this time 
that the parish of St. Margaret’s changed the 
name of Petty France into York Street, and pro- 
bably about the same time that Osnaburg Row, in 
Pimlico, was named in honour of the Duke Bishop. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


“ Pimlico.—A noted Cake-house formerly, but 
now converted into a Bowling-green of good re- 
port at Hogsden, near London” (A New Dic- 
tionary of the Terms, Ancient and Modern, of the 
Canting Crew, London, without date, but pub- 
lished at beginning of eighteenth century). The 
old Pimlico was not a place “of good report.” Ben 
Jonson, in the Alchemist, Act V., uses the word both 
as the name of a place and the name ofa man. A 
house resorted to by all sorts of men and women 
is described as “another Pimlico,” and further on 
it is said that— 

*“ Gallants, men and women, 

And of all sorts, tag-rag, been seen to flock here 

In threaves, these ten weeks, as to a second Hogsden, 

In days of Pimlico and Eyebright.” 
Isaac Taylor, in his Words and Places (fourth edit., 
p. 195), says that Pimlico (the district now so 
called) takes its name from a celebrated character, 
“one Ben Pimlico, who kept a suburban tavern, 
first at Hoxton, but afterwards in the neighbour- 
hood of Chelsea.” I do not know his authority 
for bringing Ben Pimlico down to Chelsea. All 
the early allusions, if I mistake not, point to 
Hoxton. G. F. 8. E. 


“PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE” (6% 
viii. 517; ix. 76, 217).—Add Her. ix. 23 (“ Deianira 
Herculi”) to “ Ovid” as the reference for “ Ultima 
primis cedunt.” The passage from the Rem. Am., 
91, as cited by various correspondents, is given in 
Jahn’s Persius, Lc., and also in Conington’s, who 
says that it was quoted by Madan, so the paral- 
lelism is fairly made out. May I suggest that 
more precise reference to authors may be given? 
While on the subject of this proverb, I venture to 
hint that “In salutem consulere” is just doubtful 
in the meaning given to it on p. 77. I have long 
given up speaking ex cathedra, but it appears to 
me that “ Valetudini consulere medicinae praestat ” 
is a little more pithy. Praestare=to surpass, is, 
according to Andrews’s Lexicon, but rarely found 
with an accusative. Livy, however, will supply 
two instances, iii. 61, med. “ Agite, iuvenes, 
pracetate virtute peditem,” and v. 36, sub. init., 

Ut nuntiare possent quantum Galli virtute 


ceteros mortales praestarent ” (the latter reference 
is from Andrews). I hope that I shall not be con- 
sidered at all dictatorial or presumptuous in cor- 
recting the Latinity of others. 
P. J. F. 
P.S.—Is not “ Ultima primis cedunt ” misunder- 
stood, ante, p. 77? 


Brrtapay Booxs: tHe not Mopery 
(6™ §. ix. 186).—The custom referred to by 
Howell was more on the lines of the albums of 
fifty years ago than of the birthday books of nowa- 
day, which have already in print the verse or 
sentiment to which a person of note and eminency, 
or of neither, is asked to attach his name. - 
Howell’s time the victim had to supply a motto 
as well as an autograph. Sr. Swiram. 


Mr. Birxseck Terry’s quotation from In 
structions for Forraine Travell refers rather to 
“ visitors’ books” than to birthday books. In 
1845 Owen Jones produced a facsimile of the 
calendar in The Howrs of Anne of Brittany, a 
magnificent Prayer-book, preserved in the Biblio- 
— Nationale in Paris. Messrs. Longman 
og ished it, and at the time it was considered to 

a masterpiece of printing in colours. The 
publishers presented an early copy of the work to 
my father, the late Sir Henry Cole, in 1845. They 
thought that the volume with its blank spaces for 
entries relating to every day in the year, would be 
acceptable as a “Home Calendar,” in which “in- 
teresting occurrences and home events” might be 
recorded. My father, however, as he has noted in 
the book, used it as a diary or calendar in which 
** the friends and relations and others who came to 
see us should record their birthdays.” We have 
upwards of 282 signatures. I should be glad to 
hear of any earlier “ Birthday Book ” than this, 

Coz. 


Taos. West, Lorp De 1a Wark, 
Diep 1618 §. ix. 207).—According to 
the pedigree of Sherley, of Wiston, in Sussex, 
given by Mr. E. P. Shirley in his Stemmata 
Shirleiana, second edit., p. 235, Ccscilia, the 
youngest daughter of Sir Thomas peony A 
elder and Anne his wife, married Thomas West, 
seventh Baron De la Warre. On p. 258, in & 
foot-note, is given the following extract from the 
— register of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, Lon- 

on:— 

“1596. Nov. 25.—Thomas Weste, ire, sonne and 
heyre of Thomas West Knyght, Lord Delawarre, and 
Cecillye Sherley,daughter of Sir Thomas Sherley knyght.” 
Sir Thomas Sherley the younger, Sir Anthony 
Sherley, and Sir Robert Sherley were all three 
brothers of this “ Cicely Laware, late wife of Thomas 
Lord Laware, deceased.”* Thomas West, who is 


* So described in the will of her mother Dame Anne 
Sherley. 
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described by Mr. Shirley as the seventh Baron 
De la Warre, succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father in 1602, and died himself on June 7, 
1618. G. F. R. B. 


(6 S. ix. 207).—See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. 
vii. 529 ; 2°4 S. xii. 180, 199, where two ingenious, 
but not very probable explanations my suggested. 


Sir Jonn Oprnesetts Leexe, Barr. (6% 
Viii. 448 ; ix. 16, 57).—As compiler of the article 
in the Herald and Genealogist, vol. vii. pp. 481- 
502, I am desirous of pointing to a statement at 
p. 496 which appears to have escaped notice ; and, 
for the information of those of your readers to whom 
a reference to that statement may be inconvenient, 
permit me to add that Francis Leeke, first Lord 
Deincourt, was also first baronet of that family. 
It therefore follows that John Odingsells Leeke 
had no more valid right to the baronetcy of 1611 
than he had to the baronetcy of 1663. 

Q. F. V. F. 


Some twenty years ago I inserted a query as to 
the family of this person in a local publication* 
with which I was connected, and obtained the 
following replies :— 

“ He called himself a descendant of the Leekes, Earls 
of Scarsdale, and I have heard was a son of Robert 
Leake, Rector of Great Snoring and Thursford from 
1734 to 1762. He helda subaltern’s commission in the 
West Norfolk Militia prior to*the great revolutionary 
war. He owned and resided at the mansion in East 
Dereham known as Quebec many years ago, of which an 
engraving may be found in the eighth volume of Arm- 
strong’s Norfolk. His widow made a claim for dower 
on some part of the Quebec estate. His baronetcy was 
not universally acknowledged. (Answered by a Norfolk 
genealogist.) ” 

“Peter Heylin’s Help to English History, edited 1773 
by Paul Wright, records that Sir Francis Leke, Knight, 
of Sutton, in Derbyshire, was created a (the sixth) 
baronet May 22, 1611, and Earl of Scarsdale in 1645. 
Both titles became extinct on the death of the fourth 
earl in 1730. (Answered by B. G.)” 

The gentleman to whose memory the gravestone 
in St. Stephen’s churchyard was erected must 
have come down very considerably in the social 
scale, for at the time of his death he was hostler 
at the Old Lobster Inn in Norwich, and his wife 
was a washerwoman. I have heard persons who 
remembered them say that, although in such 
humble positions, they bore unmistakable signs 
of having once belonged to refined society. 

T. R. 
Cringleford, Norwich. 


Samuan Ware (6% ix. 87, 137, 216, 
255, 279).—Kindly afford me an early oppor- 
tunity for correcting an error which has in- 
advertently crept into “N. & Q.” A corre- 


hae East Anglian, which circulated in Norfolk, 


spondent writing on the subject of Samian ware 
refers to the late Charles Roach Smith. It is 
gratifying to know that our good friend is yet well 
and vigorous; he is hard at work at his second 
volume of Retrospections, and, so far from being 
late in any sense, he was very punctual a few days 
since. I had the pleasure of meeting him at 
Lewisham on the occasion of one of his dramatic 
readings, and heard him rehearse, for nearly a 
couple of hours, both from Shakspere and Planché ; 
next morning he was up betimes and ready for 
healthy exercise. This is about the third time he 
has been killed. That he may long continue in 
the good health which he at present enjoys is the 
hearty wish of many, many others in addition to 
Joun E. Price, F.S.A. 

27, Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C. 

[G. R., writing to the same effect, states that the 
Collectanea Antiqua of Mr. Roach Smith contains more 
matured information upon Samian ware than his earlier 
essays, and adds that his Roman London has a yet 
further account, illustrated in the best style by the late 
F, W. Fairholt.] 


Quoration From Tennyson (6 S, ix. 267).— 
“She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars” 

is from the original Palace of Art. However, it 
was never published in the body of the poem, but 
(with its context) in a foot-note to the first edition 
of 1833. From that of 1842 it had disappeared— 
thus long before Deimos and Phobos were found. 
If Sa.tire wishes it I will copy him the verses in 
question. C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 


“Tue Taree Lapies Watpecrave ” (6" §, ix. 
268).—This painting, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of 
the ladies Elizabeth Laura, Charlotte Maria, and 
Anne Horatia Waldegrave, is in the possession of 
Lord Carlingford, and was recently lent by him 
for the exhibition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s works 
at the Grosvenor Gallery. A full account will be 
found in the Catalogue. 

Litian M. Craven. 

[Communications to the same effect have been re- 
ceived from W. E. Buckxiey, G. F. R. B., E. Wanrorp, 
M.A., E. Souty. O, &c. F. G. states that the mezzotint 
engraving by Val Green is too well known to require 
description, and expresses his belief that the original 
picture is for sale. K1.LIGREW says a print sold in 1875 
for 2470. ] 


“Once anpD away” (6% §. vii. 408; viii. 58, 
133, 253)—As “N. & Q.” should never be in- 
accurate, even in a small detail, I think it right to 
draw attention to the fact that the reference to the 
original query, as given above, is omitted at the 
head of the last two replies in 8. viii. It may not 
be out of place to add here another example of the 
phrase “once and away,” especially as the last 
words hitherto said on the subject would seem to 
imply that “‘ once in a way” is the correct form. 


where the parishes named in the first reply are situated. 


Mrs. Oliphant, in her monograph on Sheridan, in 
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** English Men of Letters” (p. 161), quotes from a 
letter, in which Prof. Smyth recounts, inter alia, 
how Mrs. Canning spoke to him regarding Sheri- 
dan’s whims and their effect on Mrs. Sheridan’s 
comfort. ‘‘The folly, however, Mrs. Canning 
said, was not merely once and away, but was too 
often repeated.” Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Pertine Stone (6" §. ix. 188, 279).—Your 
correspondent can obtain information respecting 
the loussing or petting stone by referring to Mr. 
W. Henderson's Folk-lore of the Northern Counties, 
p- 38, edited for the Folk-lore Society, 1879. 

F. Brrxseck Terry. 


OCuAreav Yquem (6 S. ix. 228, 277).—Most pro- 


bably the late W. G. Clark relied upon Montaigne | 139 


as his authority; for that author, “in his Essay on 
Glory, remarks, that his own ancestors had been 
surnamed Heigham or Eyquiem, which seems to 
afford a curious illustration of the nags’ heads in 
the arms of Heigham, of Suffolk.” See Gage’s 
History of Thingo Hundred, p. 12. The family 
of Heigham takes its name from Heigham, a 
hamlet of Gaseley, in Suffolk. 
Cooke, F.S.A. 


Wortn a Jew’s ix. 209).—Dr. 
Brewer, in his Handbook of Phrase and Fable, 
says that “as a matter of serious philology the 
word Jew’s-eye is simply a corruption of the Italian 
gidia (a jewel).” G. F. R. B. 


Tenwrson’s “ Maun” (6% S, ix. 208).—Notices 
occurred in Edinburgh Review, cii. 498 ; Black- 
wood, Ixxviii. 311 ; same article in Littell’s Living 
Age, xlvii. 51 ; Fraser, lii. 264; National Review, 
i. 377; Bentley, xxxviii. 262; Westminster Re- 
view, Ixiv. 596; Irish Quarterly, v. 455; Eclectic 
Review, cii. 568 ; Boston Review, ii. 25; Littell’s 
Living Age, xlvi. 654; British Quarterly, xxii. 
467; Dublin University, xlvi. 332 ; London Quar- 
terly, v. 213; New Quarterly, iv. 393; Mac- 
millan, i.114; National Quarterly, v.75. The 
first number indicates the volume, the second the 
page. This list is taken from the “Index to Perio- 
dical Literature, by William Frederick Poole, 
LL.D., third edition, brought down to January, 
1882” (Boston, James R. Osgood & Co., 1882). 
It is an invaluable book for references of this 
class. Wm. W. Marsuatt, B.A. 

Guernsey. 


Heratpic S. ix. 129, 177).—Mr. S. G. 
Sroprorp Sackvitte will probably be able to 
identify the portrait he describes of a member 
of the Merchant Adventurers by referring to the 
names in the tracts or broadsheets mentioned 
below, which are in the British Museum :— 

1. An Epitome of the Life and Death of Sir William 
Courten and Sir Pa: 


Pyndar...... Togetber with a Brief 


Narrative of the Case and Tryal of certain Persons for 
Pyracy and Felony on the 10th. of February 1680, 
London, 1681. 

2. The Humble Address and Petition of the Creditors 

and Legatees of Sir William Courten and his Son, and 
of Sir Paul Pyndar ; together with their Partners and 
Adventurers to the East Indies, China and Japan, 
1677. 
C 3. 2 Brief Narrative and Deduction of the several 
Remarkable Cases of Sir William Courten, and Sir Paul 
Pyndar, Knights; and William Courten late of London 
Esquire, Deceased: Their Heirs, Executors, Adminis. 
trators and Assigns, together with their Surviving 
Partners and Adventurers with them to the East-Indies, 
China and Japan, and divers other parts of Asia, Europe, 
Africa, and America. London, 1679. 

4. A Brief Remonstrance of the Grand Grievances 
and Oppressions Suffered by Sir William Courten, and 
Sir Paul Pyndar, Knts. deceased ; As also by their Heirs, 
Executors, Administrators, and Creditors. London, 


5. The Humble Petition of William Courten, Esq, 
Grand-child and Heir of Sir William Courten Knight, 
Deceased; George Carew Bei Administrator of the 
Goods and Chattels of Sir Paul Pyndar Knight, De 
ceased ; with his Will annexed; Thomas Coppin Esq; 
Gilbert Crouch Gent. one of the Executors and As 
signee of Francis late Earl of Shrewsbury; and James 
Boeve Merchant, on behalf of Themselves, and divers 
other Families in England. 

6. The humble Petition of Sir Paul Pyndar, Sir John 
Jacob, Sir Job Harby, Sir Thomas Dawes, Executor to 
Sir Abraham Dawes, late deceased, Sir Nicholas Crispe, 
Sir John Nulls, and Sir John Harrison, Knights; late 
contracted Farmers of the Customes, together with their 
Creditors, 

Joun TaYLor. 

Northampton. 


A Sirver Menpat (6" S. ix. 108, 214).—I own 
a similar medal, but apparently of some com- 
pound material. Obv. the same; but on the 
reverse the inscription is clearly GLORIOVS . REVO- 
LVTION . JUBILEE. Perhaps “Davies” is only a 
guess for glorious, H. Isnam Lonepex, 
St. Michael and All Angels, Northampton. 


Scorr Famity: tae ParentaGe oF ARCEH- 
pisHop Rornernam (5% vii. viii. im; ix. 
37, 369, 391).—I have lately been looking through 
the pros and cons in the discussion as to 
whether the archbishop’s patronymic was Scott 
or Rotherham, and confess that at the end of # 
doing I am exactly in the same position as I was 
when I commenced. At the last reference Mr 
W. Rornernam mentions, first, that in 1449, in 
Pote’s Catalogus Alumnorum, there is a John 
Rotherham proceeding to King’s College, and that 
it is extremely probable that he was a brother of 
the archbishop. 1 ask, Where are the proba 
bilities? There is absolutely nothing pointing 
such a fact. Secondly, he presumes that the John 
Scott mentioned in the quit claim, dated Jan. 14, 
1493/4, “ is the John Scott, consanguineus, of the 
archbishop’s will; if so, we have a fair starti 
point for further investigation.” I shall be g 


to hear if any further researches into this matter 
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have been made. Mr. Rornernam’s article is 
most delightfully vague ; at one part of it he seems 
to think that the name was Rotherham, whilst at 
the latter he seems to work round to the pro- 
bability of its being Scott. Syw. 


Cuirty-Face (6 §. ix. 149, 215).—Littré de- 
fines chiche-face as the name, in the Middle Ages, 
of a fabulous monster, like croque-mitaine, and 
derives it from chiche and face. ‘There is nothing 
very monstrous about a “lean cow.” Le Roux de 
Lincy (Proverbes Frangais, i. 165) gives a quota- 
tion from the seventeenth century, and then adds 
the following note :— 

“ Chiche-face was a symbolical monster that fed on 
women that obeyed their husbands: hence her extreme 
leanness and the employment of her name to designate 
a hectic person. To chiche-face was opposed another 
monster prodigiously big and fat, Bigorne, that eats up 
all the men that do the bidding of their wives.” 

He then refers to Montaiglon’s Recueil de Poésies 
Frangaises, ii. 191, “Bibl. Elzév.” The above note 
of Le Roux de Lincy exactly explains the chiche- 
face of Chaucer in the envot to the Clerkes Tale. 
A. ©. Mounssy. 
Jedburgh. 


The following passage is from The Downfall of 
Robert of Huntingdon, February, 1597-8, printed 
in 1601:— 

“Starve, therefore, Warman ; dog, receive thy due. 

Follow me nc+ lest I belabour you, 

You balf-fac’d groat, you thick-cheek’d chitty-face ; 

You Judas-villain ! you have undone 

The honourable Ear! of Huntingdon.” 

Dodsley’s 0. Z. Plays, vol. viii, 188, ed. Hazlitt. 
The Rev. A. S. Palmer, in his Folk-Etymology, 
connects the word with the medieval monster 
Chichevache ; vide s. “ Chitty-faced.” 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Armistice (6% ix. 128).—Dr. Murray says 
that this word appears in a dictionary in 1708, by 
which I suppose that he means the Dictionarium 
Anglo-Britannicum, by John Kersey. I have 
found the word also in the Glossographia A nglicana 
Nova, 1707: “ Armistice (Lat.), a Cessation from 
Arms for a time ; a short Truce.” Armistitium is 
given, s. “ truce,” in Phraseologia Generalis, 1693. 

F. CO. Birxseck Terry. 


Yeovit (6™ S. ix. 163).—The river name Yeo 
comes from the British wy (Welsh gwy), like A.-S. 
ea, Fr. eau, corrupted down, through Gothic ahwa, 
Latin aqua. R. 8. Caaryock. 

ice. 


Triat By Atmanac (6% §, ix. 209).—I believe 
the following is the answer to Mr. Wa.rorp’s 
query. The general rule of law is that questions 
of fact are for the jury, but there are cases where 
& question of fact which can be determined by a 
reference to a book or document may be tried by the 
judge. This is termed “trial by inspection” (Biuck- 


| stone, Comm., vol. iii. p. 331). “Trial by almanac” 
is merely an example of “ trial by inspection,” and 
means that ifa plea states a certain day was Sunday, 
the judge may decide the question after consulting 
an almanac. In some recent cases it is true that 
the almanac in the prayer-book is stated to be part 
of the law of England (see per Pollock, C.B., 
5 H. & N., 649 [1860]; R. v. Dyer, 6 Mod., 41; 
Brough v. Perkins, 6 Mod., 80, 81), but Fish ». 
Boket (Plowd., 264, 265a, decided in 1562, 4 Eliz.) 
shows that this was not always so. See also Page 
v. Faucet, Croke Eliz., 227; Hoyle v. Cornwallis, 
1 Str., 389, Horace W. Monckton. 
Temple. 


Scampianps (6 §, ix. 249).—There are four 
places which may contain the first part of this 
word. Scamblesby, Linc.; Scammonden, York 
(? Scammandun, Kemble, vi. 329); Scampston 
York ; Scampton, Linc. Halliwell gives, “ Scamb- 
ling, sprawling, Heref.” Can the scamblins mean 
the large, irregular, straggling field ? 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 

The meaning of Scamblands is the lands which 
were excambed or escambed, or scambed, or ex- 
changed, the term being used in regard to land 
only. Deeds of excambion, or excamb, or scamb 
are not uncommon, nor are charters proceeding upon 
such. M, Givcarist. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Siz Centuries of Work and Wages: the History of Eng- 
lish Labour. By James Thorold MP, 
2 vols. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Ir is safe to assume that all our readers who are in- 
terested in the social history of the English people are 
familiar with Mr. Rogers's History of Agriculture and 
Prices. It isa work that has done more to help forward 
our knowledge of the home life of our ancestors than 
any single book that bas issued from the press in our 
time. its dry tables are not interesting in themselves, 
but they contain the crude material of a hundred strik- 
ing pictures. The present book follows on the same 
lines, but goes down to a lower period and is more 
popular in its structure, Almost every page can be read 
and will well repay the reader. 

There are points—some of them of grave moment— 
on which we are at issue with the author; but however 
much we may differ from him on this or that detail, the 
fact remains that Mr. Rogers’s Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages is a most important contribution to our know- 
ledge of the past. We hope we are not trespassing on 
the forbidden land of politics when we say that it may 

rove a useful guide for the future. We are, we appre- 

end, stating a truth common to all who know anything 
of bistory in saying that the poor—especially the 
rural poor —have in times past undergone much un- 
merited suffering. For our own part we do not believe 
that, except in rare cases, they have been intentionally 
wronged, but the fact remains that the more defenceless 

portion of our people have suffered because those in a 

higher position have not been well acquainted with 


ecunomic laws, We think that a careful study of what 
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Mr. rs has to tell may be useful in the 
chick future movement should be 

The author is very hard on the old laws of parochial 
settlement, which, it must be conceded, were a most 
cruel hardship on the agricultural poor. We doubt, 
indeed, if he realizes the full extent of the mischief 
that was done thereby. We believe that any one 
of our readers who is not an athlete would think he 
had done a fair day's work if he had walked on bad 
roads a distance of fourteen miles. We have, however, 
known in an Eastern county men who had to walk seven 
miles to and from their work and do a full day’s ditch- 
ing between sunrise and sunset. Mr. Rogers has realized 
what few moderns seem to be aware of—that the ideas 
of reverence, though undoubtedly as great in the Middle 
Ages as we find them to-day, were of a different cha- 
racter, Most persons would now be shocked if it 
were proposed that a secular lecture should be given 
in the parish church. In the mediwval time we 
have the fullest evidence to prove that it was the 
common hall of the village. Mysteries were performed 
there, “processions marshalled, and perhaps even 
secular plays exhibited...... Sometimes it was employed 
as a storehouse for grain and wool, a small fee being paid 
to the parson for the convenience,” 

There is a slight mistake as to the meaning of the word 
osemond. We are told that it was “ as dear as steel, and ap- 
pears to have been identical with it.” Osemond was not 
steel, nor was it, as other writers have suggested, iron ore 
or pig iron. It was the very best iron in use, and probably 
only employed for delicate purposes, such as arrow-heads, 
fish-hooks, and the works of clocks. It seems to have 
been imported from Sweden. An account of it, illus- 
trated by a long array of quotations, is to be found in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of January 22, 
1880. There is also a paper in the A ntiquary for October, 
1883, which contains some additional information. 


The Town, Fields, and Folk of Wrexham, in the Time of 


James 1, By Alfred Neobard Palmer, F.C.8. (Man- 
chester, | 
Tus isa useful contribution to our acquaintance with 


common tenures in relation to the manorial system, and 
we hope that Mr, Palmer will be encouraged to continue 
his researches, as he almost promises us in his preface, 
for the subject is one which demands careful attention 
and local knowledge. The present pamphlet is based 
upon Norden’s survey, made while Charles, Prince of 
Wales, was Lord of the Manor of Wrexham, in 1620. 
The field-names, mostly Welsh, give indications of some 
of the olden occupations of Wrexham folk. Thus we have 
still existing the “Tenters’ field” and “Tenters’ lane,” 
representing the “ Field of the tenter hooks” of Norden’s 
day, and both leading up to the lost memory of an old 
Wrexham manufacture. The “Cripples’ fields,” Mr. 
Palmer argues, are probably connected with the patron 
of the church, St. Giles, in Welsh “Silin,” who is, 
moreover, clearly commemorated in “St, Silin’s acre.” 
Mr. Palmer's account of Wrexham should be studied by 
all who are interested in the history of land tenure, one 
of the most important questions of the day. 


The Gold-headed Cane. Edited by William Munk, M.D., 
F.8.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tue gold-headed cane the memoirs of which are here 
related reposes under a glass case in the library of the 
College of Physicians. It was carried by no less than 
five eminent doctors in succession, viz. Radcliffe, Mead, 
Askew, Pitcairn, and Baillie. Unlike most physicians’ 
canes of those days, instead of a r ded top, it has a 
crook for its handle. On this crook are engraved the 
arms of the five doctors who used it. Such a cane could 
not help having many interesting remi 


and | to this rule we can make 


under the title of The Gold-headed Cane the late Dr, 
William Macmichael published biographical sketches 
of its five successive possessors, which appeared so 
long ago as 1827. A second and enlarged edition 
of this book soon followed, but it has been long out of 
print, and we therefore heartily welcome the republica- 
tion of these charming sketches. They have been edited 
by our valued correspondent Dr. Munk, who has also 
contributed three additional chapters, taining 
memoirs of Sir Henry Halford and Drs. Paris and Mayo, 
The Gold-headed Cane is a thoroughly interesting little 
book, and we shall be much surprised if Dr. Munk’s 
fascinating t of the treasures of the College of 
Physicians does not for some time to come considerab] 
increase the number of visitors to the College in P. 
Mall East. 


A FACSIMILE of the charter granted by Richard IIL 
in the first year of his reign to the Company of Wax 
Chandlers has been executed 7 Mr. Griggs, of Peck- 
ham, and published by Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes asa 
supplement to the Miscellanea Genealogica for April. 
It has, of course, been executed by permission of the 
Master and Wardens of the Company. A finer or more 
successful piece of work has not been accomplished. It 
is printed in no less than nineteen colours; and may 
claim, on account of the remarkable character of the 
illuminations, to have an interest extending far beyond 
the heraldic and antiquarian circles to which it directly 
appeals, 


“ N. & Q.” has lost an old and a valuable correspondent 
in the person of the Rev. J. F. Russell, F.S.A., Rector 
of Greenhithe, who passed away on Sunday last, at his 
house in Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park, aged seventy 
years. He was the author and editor of very many books of 
an antiquarian, and of more, perhaps, of an ecclesiastical 
character ; and he was well acquainted with all questions 
of ritual. He was an active vice-president of the 
Archeological Institute. 


fotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


J. B, Jacques (“ Big fleas have little fleas,” &c.).—If 
ou can furnish us with the reference to these lines in 
eter Pindar, or elsewhere than in Swift, we shall gladly 
uote them. Our impression that they do not exist, 

that had they done so we should have heard of them 
before now, is so strong we do not care to insert a query 
concerning them. 

M. A. 3 Pouring oil on troubled waters ").—See ante, 
. 200. With aggressive regularity this question presents 

itself every two or three weeks, 

J. Surru (“ Marriage with Deceased Brother's Wife”). 

—We do not answer questions of the kind. 


W. J. Gneenstrest (Woolwich).—Please send fall 
address. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1883, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s. 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


FIFTH SERIES 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII., 1874 to 1879. 


(Two Vols. in each Year.) 


*," The GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES may still 
be had, price 6s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. Aram 12, 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW LIST, 


READY AT THE END OF THIS MONTH, 
MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S NEW NOVEL, 


The REMARKABLE HISTORY of SIR THOMAS UPMORE, Bart., M.P,, 


formerly known as “‘ Tommy Upmore.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, By the Author of “Lorna 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


The VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER LATIN. By G. Curzon. 3 vols, 


ABOUT WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
THE NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THREE SISTERS ; or, Sketches of a highly original Family. By Anon. 


2 vols, crown 8yo. cloth, 2 


Early in May, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


HENRY Y IRVING'S IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. Narrated in a Series 
etches, Chronicles, and Conversations, By JOSEPH HATTON, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 1 


ON MONDAY NEXT, CHEAP EDITIONS OF TWO OF 
MR. HARDY’S BEST NOVELS. 


A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By Thomas Hardy. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


. The RETURN of the NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s 
Forming the Two New Volumes of Low's Series of “Standard Novels.” 
Uniform with the above, now ready, 


NEWPORT. By George Parsons Lathrop. Small post 8vo. 5s. 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. each (except where otherwise stated). 


By . B BLACKMORE: Lorna Doone. (Illustrated Edition, , By VICTOR HUGO: Ninety-three.—History of a Crime: (am 
6d. and 35s.).—Alice Lorraine.—Cradock Nowell.— Story of the Coup d@’ 
Vaughan, — Cripps the Carrier.—Erema; or, My B 
> ly CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON: Anne: a Novel 
Sin.—Mary Anerley. —Christowell: a Dartmoor (Second Bdition now ready. |—For the Major, lustrately 
Y form with the above, price 5s. 
By WILLIAM BLACK: Three Feathers. —A Daughter of = 
Heth,—Kilmeny,—In Silk Attire.—Lady Silverdale's Sweet- | BY HELEN MATHERS, Authoress of Comin’ thro’ the 
heart.—Sunrice. “* Cherry Ripe,” &c.: My Lady Greensleeves. 
By THOMAS HARDY: The Trumpet-Major—Par from the | By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE: My Wife and L—Pogaaay 
People, their Loves and Lives.—Uld Town Folk. 


Madding Crowd.—The Hand of Ethelberta.—Laodicean.— 
Two on a Tower. By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY: A Golden Sorrow.—Out of Court. 


By GEORGE MAC DONALD: Mary Marston.—Guild Court. | py LEWIS WALLACE: Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ 
—The VICAK'S DAUGHTER.—Adela Catieart.—Stephen | BY LEWIS 
Archer, and other Tales,—Orts.—Weighed and Wanting. 
By Miss COLERIDGE: An English Squire. 4 


W. CLARK RUSSELL: Wreck of the “‘ Grosvenor.”—John q 
By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A.: A Story of the Dragonades. 


Holdsworth (Chief Mate).—A Sailor’s Sweetheart, — The 
* Lady Maud,’’—Little Loo.— A Sea Queen. By LOUISA M,. ALCOTT: Work: a Story of Experience. g 


By JUSEPH — Three Recruits and the Girls They | By the AUTHOR of “‘ One Only,” “ Constantia,” &c.: A Frenek § 
Left Behind Them. Metooes in Her Own Chateau. 6 Illustrations, 


DIABETES, GOUT, DYSPEPSIA. A New Series of Elaborate Diet Tablets 
By Dr. PHILPUT. Is. ath, folded in cloth covers. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


DIABETES : its Cause, Symptoms, Treatment, and Dietary. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Lane, E.O. Wy the 
Aprit 13, 
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